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“an !.§0 YOU'VE COME AT LAST!” EUGENE MONTRESSOR OBSERVED, COOLLY, LIFTING HIS CAP. 


A LASTING LOVE. 


TA NOVELETTE.] 


—_——_——_ 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue declining rays of the Indian sun shone on 
a bungalow, on the verandah of which, reclining 
in a chaise longue, partly propped up with pillows, 
was a very distinguished-looking man, a man 
who was evidently a soldier. At his feet on a 
stool sat a little girl of some ten or twelve years ; 
4 pretty child, with eyes dark and soft as a 
gzazelle’s, ‘ 

She held a fan of peacock feathers in her hand, 
with which she now and then dispersed the many 
bright-hued insects that settled on the invalid, 
or buzzed and murmured near him. 

The sick man’s eyes dwelt fondly on the child’s 
bright face, with a lingering, anxious, painful 
fondness, 

It was hardly to be wondered,at. She was all 
that was left to him of a short but happy married 
life. The young wife he had brought out from 





England, whom he adored so fondly, died after 
six years of wedded bliss, leaving him with a 
child of five, in whom all his hopes and aspirations 
soon centred. 

Yet, much as he loved the little Lerma, the 
child of his dear dead Natalie, he failed to make 
that provision for her future that he should have 
done. 

Colonel Grahame was essentially a weak man, 
and that most unbusiness-like, and terrible of all 
things, a procrastinator. From day to day he 
put off doing things until it was too late and his 
chance gone, 

From the hour of his marriage he had intended 
to insure his life, but he had let the years go by 
until the Indian climate had undermined his con- 
stitution, and no office would take him. 

He had meant to save money, to retrench in the 
lavish expenditure of his household ; only that, 
like everything else, was postponed, and now 
with death staring him grimly in the face he 
knew that he had nothing to leave his only, 
dearly-loved child beyond a few personal things 
of little value, and that she would have to live 
on the charity of friends and relatives until she 
was old enough to earn her own living. 





The thought cut him to the heart, and he 
turned restlessly, sighing impatiently as he 
thought of lost chances, vanished hopes, and her 
hard future. 

There was only one thing that sustained him 
in this hour of sore trisl, and that was the single- 
hearted devotion of his old friend and comrade- 
in-arms, Rupert Montresor. 

He felt, knew, that while he lived Lerma would 
never want a home, or be without a friend—a 
staunch, loyal one too. But Colonel Montresor 
was not a young man. In fact, he was Grahame’s 
senior by ten years, and in the natural course of 
events, though a hale, strong man, he could not 
live very much longer, then—what was to 
become of his daughter, unless something definite 
was arranged, unless the scheme hinted at by 
Montresor was made a definite arrangement ? 
This was nothing less than the betrothal of 
Lerma to Eugéne Montresor, the Colonel’s only 
child, who was eight years the girl’s senior, and 
who had just entered the army. 

If this could only be brought about, Grahame 
felt he would die in peace, knowing that his 
child’s future was assured, for Montresor was 
very rich, and his son would inherit all ! 
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The Fa very young, of course too young 
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| out Of the largeincome I have recefved yearly. I 
ied for hali-a-@ozen ‘years at the | have let waste ahd extrovagancégo on around in 

Still, if they were engaged he knew | my establishment, and have denied myself 


that Eugéne would never break his plighted | nothing. 


troth, nevér be untrue to his promise. 
hold it as sacred, and seal the compact before 
Heaven’s altar when the proper time came. 

But nothing was settled. In that lay the sting | 
of his uneasiness and fear. 

General Montresor had hinted at the pleasure | 
it would give him, in the future, to see his son 
married to the daughter of his old friend and | 
brother officer ; beyond that he had said nothing. 
Wo details had been entered into, no definite 
arrangements made, and the invalid sighed and 
looked very wistfully at the child’s bright, beau- 
tiful face, as she rose, and leaning over him, swept | 
the mosquitoes and other tormenting _ little 
buzzers away with a sweep of her fan, and’ then 
kissing his hot weary brow proceeded to cool it 
by producing a current of air. 

“Tiring work for you, sweetheart,” he said, 
gently. 

“Oh! father, I should never, never, never get 
tired doing anything for you,” she assured him, 
“T am so used to it, and so strong. Just Ok at 
my arm,” and she shook bd¢k the lodse white 
dress, displaying’ a- beautifully modelled limb. 

“Very muscular,” smiled the Colonel, patting 
his hand on the dimpled elbow. “I wonder 
whether you could protect mé if I were attacked 
by an enemy, .Would you knock them down 
with this treniéndous hand }” 

“Td try to. Td do my best,” she aasured 
him, quite gravely, crumpling up the rosebud 
fist, and then striking out straight frém the 
shoulder at an imaginary foe, 

“ Bravo |” 

“Well done!” cried a brace of voices, and, 
turning in some confusion, she found hérself 
face to face with General Montrésor and his son. 

“Against whom are you battling, Lerma?” 
inquired the latter. ‘‘ Your foe must be invisible 
to ordinary eyes. I can see nothing but air. 
Better to be a Don Quixote and tilt againsé wimd- 
mills than beat the air. Very unsatisfactory 
work, I should say, that !” 

“J was showing father how I would fight for 
him if he were attacked,” she explained, the 
colour in her cheeks deepening visibly. 

“My little girl is very brave, She would not 
let anyone hurt her old father,” said Graliime, 
as he held out his hand to welcome his guests. 

“She ought to be brave,” smiled the General ; 
“she is the daughter of a brave soldier,” 

“Ah! Iam not good for mutch now,” sighed 
the other. ‘“ My nerves and everything élse have 
gone to pieces. I don’t think I could face a 
dozen Sepoys or Goorkhas now. I should think 
dliseretion the better part of valour, and turn 
tail and run away like the veriest coward that 
has ever lived.” 

“Pooh, pooh! You'd do as well as ever, be as 
plucky as ever, once you were face to face with the 
enemy. It’s only the beginning you’d want fo stir 
and warm your blood. You'd be in the midst of 
them Tike a tiger as you were at Kirwee ‘and 
Cabul, aiid a score of other places, after the first 
interchangé of blows.” 

“No, no, Mansfield. I am a. different man, 
now—weak, Afid bréken down with trduble and 
regret atid anxiéty.” 

“Try tot to think of those thiigs fhat worry 
you,” urged his friend. 

“Teannot help thinking of them ‘when they 
concerti ‘her,” sighed Gralianie, lodkitig ‘at his 
child Who had moved with Eugétie ‘to the 
further eid of the verandah, and was sWowiti¢ 
hint th magrifitéent whité bloom of a maguiolin, 

o'; Of course it is hard.” 

“T Havé béen so week and foolish, réprehen- 
sibly foolish,” he went on, tears standing in Wis 
dark eyes ; “and now, When I am so ill, my folly 
comes clearly before nie.” 

“Pon's think about it. 
make yu worse,” the 
soothmeély. 

“ But what can I do but think of it ?” Ne cfied, 


| 


Worrying Will only 
General told him, 


He would | 
| tresor, calmly. 


| shoulders, 





rather wildly. “My folly leaves her’ penniless. 
J have ‘not itistited my life. I hive nét sub- 


“And the child nothing,” intertyted Mon- 
“My dear old friend, it is too 
late now to grieve over these mistakes, and you 
know the doctor has counselled you to Keep 
yourself quict. Remember your life is of value 
to her.” 

“T know,” groaned Graliaiie, dismially, “and 
I also know that I cannot live beyond the end of 
this year at most, and then—” And then he 


| broke down, and the tears streamed over his 


hollow cheeka. 

“ And then,” said the General, quietly, “your 
little girl will come to my home, and I will be a 
father to her, and Pauline a mother; and she 
shall never know what want is, I promise you.” 

“ Mansfield, how can I thank you!” gasped 
thé sufferer, grasping his friend’s htiid, copval- 
sively. “You lift a weight of ‘misery off thy 
I shall die in péate if I know niy 
child has such st@unch friéiids as you avd your 
nowle wie.” ’ — 

a We will be true friends to her whi we live, 
Grahaine, believe me.” ' 

“T do believe you, and the blessing of @ dying 
man follow you through life. But, Mansfféfd?” 

“Yes,” 

“ Forgive me, but after—after——?” thén he 
hesitated. a 

“ You meat after I and my wife are dead?” 
said Méntresor, at once dnderstanding thé other's 
natural Hesitation. andl 

“ Yes, What will decothe of Lerma then ?” 

“T have thought of that, aid I have a plan 
which, if you agree to it, will insure her safety a 
future of ease and luxury.” 

“Yes ; what is it?” asked the Colonel, fixing 
his sunken eyes on the other’s face, 

“T intend to make a will) ledving all I am 
possessed of to Lerma r 

“But that would not be fair to Mmugene,” 
interrupted Grahame, at oree. “He is your 
child, your only child; your Wealth, riaturally, 
should descend to him.” 

“So it will if he is sensiblé and’ does as T Wish 
him to. Besides, you have not heard all yet. I 
have told you that I should like to see Lerma 
Eugéne’s wife, have I not?” 

“Yes; yés,” | 

“ And you wish it also?” intérrogativély. 

“ With all my heart at gout, if it will bé 
agreeable to both of them,” agreéd Grahame. . 

“ Well, it-l60Ks as though it would be,” smiled 
Montresor, glancing at Eugéhe, who had made a 
wreath of scarlet gerahiums, with which he vas 
crowning the child’s dark locks, and exacting a 
kiss for his pains, 

“ Now,” sighed the other. ‘ But she is only 
a child. In five or six years she may have 
altered, or—he.” 

“Tt is just possible, not probable. He has 
known her since she was 4 baby in long-clothes, 
and has always shown a decided predilection for 
Hiér sociéty. Moreover the elatige it my will will 
thake him tharry her ultitnately, éven if his fancy 
should stray for a while.” 

“And what clause is that?” asked the 
Colonel. 

“T leave all my nioney to Terria on condition 
fat Hugérie marries‘her. Th hé ddés not the 
money goes to him, and she does not get a 
péntiy.” 

“Ts—that—fair—do you thik?” ‘asked the 
invalid, hésitatingly. 

“T think it quite fair. She is the wife I desire 
for him. She is quiet, clever, well-bred, well- 
born, beautiful, and fast, though ‘by no ti¢hns 
least, your datizhter.” 

“ Thanks, old friend,” grasping the General's 
hand. 

“Tam conviti¢ed she cotild thike Kim happy. 
Another woman tight not. I Have seen the 
fortnation of ‘her charaétér. I have watched her 
day by day. I know her better thaty she wili ever 

know herself—better than you; her own father, 
Know her. Iam sure she will grow up into a 
noble atid gracious woman, ‘oe ary man might 





esribed £6 Atty of the nutherous furids for WitéWWs | be'prdud to win, and Pdesite that Eugéne shat 
and orphhvis, TI Have’ not’ 'sdved—fiot ‘a ‘péiifiy | marry her.” 





if It would be a 
Iam sure, But—Mansfield 

“<"¥es.% 

 If—if—she—should—care for another—what 
then?” 

“ Then I will give her four hundred a year, and 
she shall be free to marry the man of her choice, 
and the’rest of iy fortutie shall be Eugére’s.” 

“ My noble friend,” murmured Grahame, over. 
come by his friend’s generosity and disintérested- 
néss. “ I can néver find words to thank you for 
your great goodness.” 

“Don’t try,” rejoined Montresor, genially, 
“ After all, Padma selfish old fellow. I love 
Lerma ‘as well @$ if ‘she were my own, and wish 
to Réép hér with mie always.” 

“The world Would be rather a different kind 
of place if sh mén Wéré like’you.” 

“ Pooh ! is disinterested hére below. 
It’s all a meati® to'gahy ob owed, “ So don’t 
say anothér word’ rit,” 

“T won't, sinée you don’t wie if; only to ack 
you to atcept my ‘heartfelt thanks, mid to let me 


py anPbrilliant lot fofher, 





tell you that you have ned my heart, re- 
moved a deep grief, mide’ my Inst days happy ; ” 
and then, beitg: Welk afd @fsily overcome, 
Grahante hid his fa6¢ in his thi faitde, while the 
General sauntéred alohig the vérdintahy and joined 
the young péople’ who Ahlan fa 
in thé garden Below; W dusky fate lookett out 


froit a frameWork of livé loathsoni® shakes, tha: 
twitted and writhed found hi¥ Heid, his 166k, his 
arms, his body, aha hided, a darted ott their 


forked tongues, atid yet ever to bite him, 
or dé him that injury hi HP Undoubtedly 


invited. a La 
“Come, Lerma,” ait the Géeral, “surely 
you've seen that rabtal O care: 


fér his disgusting bint 1afiee, 
him some money, “be off ! i 
quite inhospitable to-ni et a 


fiothing after a loiig, ht rite.” 
“Oh, I am so sorry, shed GHbHy 
will tell Doshti to bring but’ 8d 
dnd she flew off, au presently 
with a tray on whith Was iéet 






éé In greci> 


‘little cups, brandy paWnee, teed Bass, and lemon 


ade, moundahs, arid 4 vitlety of Sweet cakes anc! 


| wafers ;and therd they all Mituntil quite late; enjoy- 


ing the cool night breézés; and the béauty of the 
deep, blue, star-gemiied sky, the enchante:ti 
silencé being Brétteh oily tow diva then by the 
shrill ery of a tionkéy, of the ominous Uistani 
growl of a’ patithér. 

Lerma, mofe than conteht, Vebatse she sat 
dnce thore on the little &tdPat hér father’s feet 
clasping his Hand, and ow heF other side Eugéne. 


They wére happy livuts, those. 


But with the morrow catie sorrow, and weeping 
and wailing ; for Coloticl Grahame was found dea: 
in his be@-——-had died Alone, without pressing on 
his litt!é girl’s brow a last fond, farewell kiss. 

The child’s grief was terrible, all the more * 
because she gave no outward sign of childis> 
sorrow. Her cheeks became deathly white, ani 
in her eyes was a dumb anguish pitiable to be 
hold. 

The General tried to console her, but he felt 
her grief was too deep yet for consolation, an 
that she would be better with one of her ewn sex. 
So as soon as the fwhéral was over, he took he: 
down with him from the Hills, to the place where 
Eugéne’s regiment was stationed, and gave her 
over to the tender care of his wife, who soon won 
her heartand made her tegard herasa trae mothe: 
and With them she spent four very happy year 
until she reached her sixteenth bitthday, and 
tlien Eugéne’s reginient was ordered home t 
England, and they had to part, for the Genera! 
was on the Indian Staff Corps, arid'was obliged t: 
remain out. 

It was with a strange aching pain at her hear‘ 
tliat Lerma saw the huge trodpsliip weigh! anchor 
and sail away to old Evighstd’s shores, ‘Phouglr 
little more than a cliild if’ yéark, « woman's heart 
beat in her fiir bosém, ard she lovetl Eugene 
niost ardéntly. 

Moreover, she kniéw that one day they were to 
be man and wife, bound together by the neares' 
and dearest of all ties; for the Gerieral made n> 
secret of His hopes wnd wishes, atd there was 4 
tacit understarting between the young’ people, 
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and she considered herself bound to, him, thoysh | 
Eugéne had mever actually. asked -her ta he his 
wife. Still he: was a dutifulson;and knew the 
terms of his father’s, will, and it was not; likely 
that he wonld by any, act; of, his reduce ,to, beg- 
vary one he:ha known, and Joved alkher life. 

And when) he. kissed his adieus, he ealled her 
dweetheart, and told her he would. return as)seon 
as he could, and that she was not to: forget 
him, and te»write to him often, and then .they 
parted, 





CHAPTER II. 


A GREY spring. day was closing in. The sun 
was disappearing, and all around. was a dreary 
chilliness. that ‘the huge grey grim mountains 
nade absolutely oppressive, while from the lakes 
afaint blue mist was beginning to rise that at 
any minute might deepen and thicken into an 
absolute fog. 

The scenery was grand in the.extreme, but so 
desolate. Not a house or a cottage to be seen 
anywhere ; not-even a curl of smoke rising amid 
the old oaks, Neither. were there any cattle 
gazing on the scanty mountain pasture, not a 
cow, gout or pig ; nothing, save one solitary. man 
who sas labouning slowly along the rough 
inequalities of the .mountain-track, anathe- 
matising “himself ,and everything else as he 
limped along, trying to find the road he.had lest, 
having very foolishly left it some hours before. 

He: was a remarkably . good-looking young 
man, this lost wanderer. ; Tall and erect, with a 
uilitary bearing, a drooping, fair aoystache and 
a deeply-bronzed countenance of a particularly 
attractive type. .Qver his, shoulder he carried.a 
iishing-red and other piscatorial arrangements, 
and in his right hand a fishing basket that vas 
not as awell plenished as-he could have wished. 

“ What an.ass I was to wander.so far afield,in 
an unknown district!” he. grumbled, as. he 
ploughed..onwand, his foot, which he had sprained 
getting down a stiffish bit of mountain-track 
some hours before, giving a;.sharp tinge asa 
reminder that it..wanted Jeoking after and: was 
not in @. condition to rbear the. usual share of the 
weight of: his thirteen stone. 

“T wonder where Lam, and ;how, much farther 
I shall haye to go before L come to.a.habitation ? 
should be glad of a sack in a shepherd’s.cottage 
to lie on and rest this foot.’ Confound it, what 
a piece of illsluck ! [ought to shave had)dones or 
Llewellyn with me. They are both Welshman 
and of course know every inch of the ground. 
No chance of getting. back to Bexham »to-night. 
iueky thing 1 got.a.few ,days’ leave, frqm the 
chiefy or I should have got .into .trouble. .worse 

han this Lam in now, and. this.is, bad .epoygh, 
Heaven knows,” and he,cast a. despairing .glanee 
around, 

He was famished,.tired, drenched jp; to the 
knees, and. suffering.almost unbearable pain , 
irom the sprain, that threatened soon:to ;incapaci- 
tate him from any movement; whatever, and he 
did not exactly relish the idea of passing the 
hight on the side of a mountain. 

“What on earth am I to do?” he groaned, 
stuubling a few steps farther, and then flinging 
‘own his basket and .rod, sitting on a big.stone 
ind gazing gloomily and despondingly .at the. 
fast-gathering, vapours. that: were blotting and, 
blurring all‘clear outlines, massing things;sinto a 
‘itm jumble, and yyas.a bar to his farther progress, 
‘r not knowing, the, way, at any moment. he 
might make a false step and:roll downja.consider- 
‘ledistance. Beastly idiot that I’ve been !Means 
*taying out all night, I’m.afraid. ; Pleasant treat 
Without even a rug,” and he shivered in anticipa- 
tion of the pleasures to come. 

_ He sat there for, awhile, a prey to glogmy 
thoughts, and ;then suddenly .fe received a 
thump in the back pwhi¢h,made him twist round 
quickly, and there,.eyeing him curiously, was a 
‘arge -collierdog,.syho the ;moment ‘he. turned 
round gave vent toa, series of short yelps, 
‘ooking back the while up the mountain,path he 
lad descended so noiselessly. 

_ Help! help !”,shouted Eugéne .Montresor, 
for he it waa, “Help!” and the dog seconded 











lis efforts by harking.and sereeching. 


“T am, coming: as, fast: as [I can,” responded a 
feminine yoice, and a very. sweet musical voice 
too, and out of the mist loomed, a minute later, 
two female; figures. 

“What is the ,matter,, Molly?” exclaimed 
the shorter of the two women, and then, catching 
sight of Eugéne: ‘Are, you hurt, or haye you 
lost. your way ?” 

“Both, madam,” returned.the, young man, 
lifting his, glengarry,,bonnet courteously. “I 
sprained my {fopt.,early, this morning, and took 
httle notice pf it at the,time, thinking it was only 
atwist. But, after, a time it made itself pain- 
fully felt, and I am hardly able to move now, 
while I have strayed from the;beaten: track, and 
find it impossible to strike the high road again in 
this mist.” 

“No. You would find considerable difficulty 
in doing so,” replied the ay¥ner of the sweet voice, 
“and in the mist, especially if you are a stranger 
to these parts.” 

“T have never,peen ,here. before,” he assured 
er. 

“Where do. you want, to go to?” she asked, 
abruptly. 

“ T came from dexbam this morning and put up 
at the Ty Dhu Craig-y-den,meaning to stay 
there tivo or, three; days.” 

“Craig-y:don |” she echeed, a ring of genuine 
dismay in her tones. 

“ Is it far?” be inquired. 

“Six milestheothemside of Moel Eilio,” she 
returned, nedding tewarda the mountain down 
which she had just come. 

“Good heavens!” he exelaimed, “ I can never 
walk, sugh a slistancein, my, crippled condition.” 

“No, I don’t think, you. gould,” she agreed at 
once. 

“Can diget o.carniageer dog-cart, or any con- 
veyance about here ?” he asked, anxiously, 

“No, I em afraid not.” 

“Ts there any cottage near where they would 
take. me in, until the morning ?”’ 

“The meanest cottage is ja anile off.” 

“How shall I ever drag myself there?” he 


groaned, 

“JT am inelined to think that you could never 
go such.a «istance.” 

Mag What shall [,do4” dhe queried, hape- 
sly. 

“Can:you walk, if.assisted ? ’’ she demanded. 

“ Yes,” 

“Then Mona and I will help you along. My 
uncle’s cattage is.dittle wore; Han a quarter of a 
mile down the walley. .. You! aust stay the night 
there.” 

“Birt,” ,heyhesttated, your. ungle may object 

to receive a stranger into his house in such an un- 
ceremonious fashion, and at such @ date hour.” 
. “My pueleis # Christien, in| the, true sense of 
the word,” she answered; #hprtly, “and would 
never turn,,a ‘helpless ,fellew-cxreatuye from. bis 
door. Let me help you up,” giving him her hgnd, 
and saying semething im an ptterly unintelligible 
(to him). language, te; hen ¢qmpenion, who at once 
picked wp,the rod and-bagkpt, ang, tucking a hand 
under his .anm,, levered him wp into an erect 
position, with an ,ameunt- of stuength that 
astonished shim. 

“ Lean :on.me,” paid -the jobher. 

“T am.atraid it will che f00 much for you,” he 
said,. hesitating to..ardil, hipagelf of this living 
crutch, for even in that uncertain twilight he 
could seq,that she was.slenderly built, and mot 
nearly as tall ds her stalwart companion, “Iam 
heavy.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” she aejoipedcurtly. “I,am 
quite strong eneygh tejbear jour weight, and 
(lon’t hesitate, please, for; aaa,apxious to get to 
Mur Mawr. »Miy,upgle pwill be uneasy, seeing the 
mist thickening.” 

Thus advised, he pyt,dis,hand on her arm, 
and supported by the maid on.the, other side, for 
he concluded the stalwart one,was the maid, they 
began .slowly ,to dyacend. the remainder of the 


mountain. ¥5 V4 

Engéne., syfiered. agonies, for his companions 
urged him to move along as quickly ,as he could, 
Aften what seemed to, him, anjage, a light glim- 
mered through the mist, and a small crowd of 
flogs rushed out,, and, jupped,and barked about 
Molly, while,a somewhat querulous voice was 





heard exclaiming through the doubtful atmo- 
sphere,— 

“Ts that you, Nette, my dear child ? 
been worrying terribly !” 

“Yes, uncle, it is I,” responded the young Jady 
on Montresor’s right. 

“T shall have to ask you to give up going on 
those charitable errands, Nette, if they keep you 
out so late, child. It is not safe on the moun- 
tains in these mists. You might get lost.” 

“Yes, uncle, I know. People often do get 
lost, and I have brought you one of the wanderers 
this evening.” 

“What, my dear?” 

“T haye brought you a gentleman who. was 
lost on Moel  Eilio;’ and as she spoke they 
emerged from the mist into the yellow circle of 
light thrown around from the lamp in the, cottage 
hall, and Eugéne saw a tall, extremely thin man 
with a profusion of white hair and a herevolent 
aspect, peering at them through a pair of gold- 
rimmed spectacles. 

“ Lost on Moel Eilio? Dear me, dear me.” 

“Yes, sir, and I fear this intrusion om my part 
may be unwelcome or inconvenient to you,’ said 
Eugéne, “only, haying injured my foot, I am 
nearly helpless and unable to walk any distance, 
so I gladly accepted your niece’s invitation to 
come here.” 

“Quite right—quite right,” said the thin 
gentleman, warmly, “Annette is always right. 
A night spent on the mountains wight have 
cost you your life. Come in and we. will see 
what can be done for your injury. Mona, here, 
is famous for her simples and cures.” 

“Thank you a thousand times,” exclaimed the 
young man, gratefully. 

“Go in,” observed Annette, who had: fitted 
into the hall, coming out. again and puting a 
stalwart crutch-stick into his hand. “Mona, 
help the gentleman along. It will be plegsanter 
inside than out to-night.” 

“Yes, indeed. This mist is marrow-chilling,” 
and with a hereulean effort he reached the door, 
hobbled through the hall, and was Jed by,Mena 
into a cosy parlour where tea was laid, ayd a 
merry fire burnt and crackled up the ghignney. 

Annette withdrew, presumably to teke aft her 
hat and cloak, and Mona, atter throwing off hers, 
appeared from the kitchen..with a bowl of /hot 
water, a bottle of home-made liniment, avd some 
linen bandages, and with,her came an old woman 
with a short woollen petticoat,a snowy, apron, and 
afrilled cap, tied under her chin, 'Uhetwo preceeded 
to bathe and gently rub his injured foot, talking 
all the while what seemed io, him to be gilbenish, 
and in an incredibly short space of time -he was 
sitting back in a roomy old armchair jyith his 
leg on a.cushioned stool, and the torturing agqny 
of his sprain allayed, while his host stged with 
his back to the fire toasting his,coat-tails comfart- 
ably. 

“T must introduce myself,’ cammenced 
Eugéne, when the servants had bustled out of 
the room. “Iam Eugéne Montresor, Lieutenant 
in Her Majesy’s Creamshire Regiment, now 
stationed at Bexham.” 

“My name is Moore,” replied the old .xaan, 
simply, “and Annette is the only child of my 
dead brother Paul. Sometimes she stays here 
with me, sometimes with her aunt, Mrs. Neotland 
my sister, who owns the How, near Bexham. 
No doubt you have jheard of her!” looking at 
his guest, inquiringly. 

“Yes, I have heard of Mrs. Norland and her 
son, but I have not the pleasure of their 
acquaintance, having only recently been located 
at Bexham.” 

“T see ; and sometimes Nette stays with my 
other sister, Lady Castletowers, in London.” 

“ Miss Moore. has a pleasing variety of dwelling- 
places, then,” smiled Kugéne. 

“Yes, a yaniety ; but no home—that, is, no 
settled home, poor child, and I fear she fingls it 
dull here withime. I am far removed from the 
world here, amid ;the ‘Welsh mountains, and ,see 
little or no company, for the simple reason that 
there is none to see. My nearest neighbour is 
ten miles off. There are only the cottages of the 
peasantry nearer, and I, in truth, am not much 
given to entertaining. I like botanising, ard I 
like my fowls and:pigs and cows ; fiud sufficient 
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amusement and occupation amongst them. But 
of course it is different with young creatures, 
They want to live in and mix with the world ; 
no‘t simply to exist as I do.” 

‘Certainly, of course,” agreed Montresor, 
po itely, thinking what an extremely dull time 
Miss Moore must have of it, and how different 
from Lerma who was sated with gaiety, who 
had been to tiger-hunts in an elephant’s houdah, 
who had seen wild boars stuck and despatched 
from horseback ; who rode‘ daily to the band- 
promenade, or drove to any fashionable gathering 
in his mother’s splendid carriage ; who never 
missed a military ball by any chance, nor a féte 
nor a tennis party, nor a picnic, nor anything in 
the way of amusement that might be going on. 

“T like it, though,” went on Mr. Moore. “I 
like the quiet, the beautiful scenery, the fresh 
pure air, There is a curious absence of care and 
annoyance here that suits me, and my servants 
are treasures |!” 

‘Who are you praising so highly ?” asked Miss 
Moore, entering the room at that moment. 

Eugéne looked at her eagerly. He felt sure 
she must be charming. A woman could not be 
anything else who possessed such a voice. He 
was not disappointed. 

Annette Moore was of middle height, slenderly 
aud gracefully built ; her skin was very fair, with 
the faintest touch of colour in the cheeks ;.her 
eyes were hazel, very beautiful eyes, with a 
fringing of dark lashes ; and her hair was light 
brown, glossy and luxuriant, with a little kink or 
wave in it that was exceedingly pretty. 

She pleased his fastidious eye. There was 
such an air of refinement about her, and her 
fairness was refreshing to him after the dusky 
skins and locks of Eastern women. 

“Tam praising Mona and Yaret,” replied her 
uncle. 

“Do you endorse your uncle’s opinion ?” asked 
Eugéne, looking up at her, a smile on his hand- 
some mouth. 

“Oh, yes, they are excellent creatures,” said 
Aunette, warmly. “Uncle could not possibly 
exist without them. 

“Ts it Dutch they speak?” asked Montresor, 
rather idiotically. 

“No, Welsh !”” laughed Nette, as she proceede 
to cut some wafery slices of bread and butter. 

“ Will you have your tea there, or shall Mona 
wheel you up to the table?” she asked, after she 
had poured out the tea. 

“] would sooner come to the table, please.” 

“ How ridiculously helpless I feel,” he added, 
as the stalwart Welshwoman pushed him forward, 
“Tam never ill, and quite unused to being 
assisted in any way.” 

“Ts your foot less painful now ?” inquired his 
fair hostess. 

“Much less painful, thanks to your kindness, 
and the successful treatment your servants have 
bestowed on it,” he replied gratefully. “Only I 
suppose I shall not be able to bear on it for some 
hours.” 

“ For some days, more likely,” observed Moore. 
“T know something of surgery, having studied 
it when a young man, with a view to entering the 
profession, and I predict that it will turn out a 
far more serious business than you think. The 
fact that your foot was injured for some hours 
before any remedies were applied will make re- 
covery longer. I fear you will have to be content 
to remain in my humble little cottage for the 
space of a week, Mr. Montresor.” 

“ But I fear I shall be a nuisance, Mr. Moore,” 
he expostulated, “deeply grateful as I am for 
your more than kind offer. I may upset your 
arrangements.” 

“There are no arrangements to upset,” re- 
plied the old min quietly. “We live a very 
simple life at Mur Mawr, and there is a spare 
bedroom, which is at your disposal if you wish to 
occupy it.” 

“Thanks. You are very good. If Iam really 
not in the way, and may stay until my foot is 
some sort of use to me, I will accept your kind 
offer.” 

“ You are not at all inthe way. We hail your 
advent as a positive blessing,” smiled Mr. Moore, 

who had taken a liking to the frank handsome 
face. And so it was settled, and Eugéne wrote 





two letters, one to his chief explaining his acci- 
dent, and asking for an extension of leave, the 
other to the proprietor of “ Ty Dhu,” requesting 
that his bag and belongings might be forwarded 
as early as possible, and Mr. Moore promised that 
the little urchin that minded the sheep should 
set off at an early hour and post them at Llan- 
doth, a place consisting of a tumble-down old 
church, three cottages, and a shop or store where 
almost anything could be bought, and which was 
also a post-office ; and then the big chair was 
wheeled before the fire, and his host produced a 
brace of excellent cigars, and they began to 
smoke, while Nette sat at the table hemming 
pocket- handkerchiefs, 





CHAPTER IIL. 


Evaene’s foot was so terribly swollen next 
morning, so horribly painful if he attempted to 
move, that he was obliged to remain in bed, and 
was unable to descend from the upper room for 
some days. He chafed at this confinement con- 
summately, more especially as he had only one 
glimpse of Miss Moore. 

Her uncle came in and out of his room often, 
and Mona was ever ready to attend on him, 
while Yaret would come in, a kindly smile on her 
wrinkled old face, and bob a curtsey to him and 
exclaim, “Borada” (good morning), or “Duw 
a’ch bendithia” (Heaven bless you), or give vent 
to some other phrases in Welsh which were 
totally unintelligible to him. 

But Annette he only saw once, and that was 
on the second day of his confinement. At four 
o’clock, as he was yawning over a local paper a 
week old, she brought in his tea, saying that 
Mona was out. 

“T hope you are feeling better to-day ?” she 
went on. 

“T am considerably better,” he replied, quic‘ly, 
“and hope to get about again all right in a day 
or two,” ; 

“You must not be in too great a hurry,” she 


told him, with a sweet gravity, “or you will | 


undo all the good produced by Mona’s nostrums.” 

“Yes, Still, I assure you, Miss Moore, I am 
dying to be taken over Mur Mawr to see all its 
curiosities and beauties; I am sure it is well 
worth inspecting. I have never seen anything 
like it.” 

“ Possibly not. It is over three hundred years 
old, and was built in the time of Elizabeth.” 

“Really? There are not many old Tudor 
buildings now to be seen in a good state of pre- 
servation.” 

“No, very few.” 

“T trust you will act as cicerone before I leave, 
and show me everything.” 

“Oh, with pleasure,” she rejoined, a trifle 
stiffly. 

‘““And the farmyard,” he added desperately, 
trying to keep her with him, if only for a little 
while, for he was tremendously fascinated by her 
beauty, and charming unaffected manners. 

“You would hardly be interested in that, 
would you?” she asked doubtfully, fixing her 
clear eyes on him in an interrogative fashion. 

“T should, indeed,” declared the hypocritical 
rascal glibly. “I love chickens, and cows and 
ducks !” 

“ And geese and pigs ?” she interrupted a little 
wickedly. 

“And pigs and geese,” he declared boldly. 
“ Anything and everything that is rural.” 

“ How strange,” she exclaimed, almost involun- 
tarily. “ Miliary men, as a rule, don’t in the 
least care for ruralizing, and the, to them, doubtful 
pleasures of the country.” 

“You see Iam an exception to the rule.”’ 

“ You say you are.” 

“T assure you I am.” 

“T daresay, if the truth were known, you care 
nothing about the country except just when you 
can fish or hunt,” she observed, still regarding 
him speculatively. 

“Well, 1 couldn’t hunt about here, could I? 
Rather too stiff a country.” 

“Tt is a stiff country,” she ; “never- 
theless the natives do hunt Master Reynard.” 


‘| boy who has stolen the jam and expec 





“ Really ! How do the horses ever live coming 
down the mountains or on the rough roads ?” 

“They don’t hunt on horseback.” 

* No?” in tones of amazement. 

“The men are on foot, armed with stout sticks 
and guns, and when they are certain of the fox’s 


whereabouts they surround him, send some dogs, 


in to turn him out, shoot, and then beat him to 
death with their weapons.” 

“ Very unsportsmanlike,” said Eugéne, in tones 
of grave disapproval. 

“Very ; and not half so exciting as tiger-hunt- 
ing, Mr. Montresor, is it ?” 

“ Not a quarter, I should say, Miss Moore.” 

“You must tell me some of your exciting 
Indian experiences when you come downstairs,” 
she remarked, edging towards the door. 

“ T’ll tell you now, if you like,” he rejoined, 
eagerly. 

“Not now, uncle wants me,” and she glided 
through the doorway, leaving him once more to 
the delights of the seven-days-old paper. 

The morning but one following, he rose early, 
and dressed himself quickly, limping about as 
softly as he could, to escape detection, and when 
ready crept down the narrow oak staircase, not 
without extreme difficulty, and entered the 
parlour. 

It was empty, but through the many-paned 
window thrown wide to admit the soft morning 
air, he saw Miss Moore in the trim little garden, 
that lay before the cottage, gathering some early 
blooms, and he stood watching her, while she, 
sublimely unconscious of scrutiny, continued her 
pleasant task, and gave him a good opportunity 
of studying her and her rare beauty and grace, 
the memory of which never left him, but 
lingered with him always, like the pleasant 
recollection of a charming picture, or a beauteous 
bit of scenery seen in a flood of golden sunlight, 
remained with him even when he was old and 
white-haired, broken-down with the cares and 
griefs of this life ; remained with him, despite 
sorrow, and shame, and change: always a beauti- 
ful memory. 

When Annette had gathered enough primroses, 
snowdrops, and violets, she turned and came 
towards the cottage ; but as she was talking to her 
inseparable companion, Molly, and occupied with 
her ‘sweet - smelling blooms she did _ not 
glance at the window where Eugéne stood, 80 
was not aware of his presence until she entered 
the room. 

“ Mr. Montresor !” she exclaimed in surprise, 
as her eyes fell on him. 

“Yes, don’t be angry,” he implored very 
humbly, after the manner of a naughty school- 
ts to be 
punished for it ; “ I am not used to being shut up 
in a bedroom, and I felt I must come down.” 

“T am not angry, of course, why should | 
be?” she asked, with a little laugh, as she 
deposited her flowers in a big bowl, and gave him 
a cool, white hand to shake, while the colour 
deepened just a trifle in her fair cheeks. “ Only, 
I think it is unwise of you to use your foot 

et.” 
“. It is ever so much better,” he assured her, 
eagerly. 

“That means the acute pain has subsided ; 
still, uncle said it was a very severe wrench, and 
ought to be nursed for a long while, or you 
would find your ankle weaker later on,” she 
rejoined. 

“T assure you I will nurse it,” he went on, 
still more eagerly. “ I will do anything you tell 
me, if only I may be down here.” x 

“ Tt does not look as though you did mean to, 
she told him, a little roguish smile curving her 
lips. 

“ Why not 2 ” 

“ You are standing, letting your weight fall on 
the poor foot, When you ought to be sitting.” — 

“Tl sit down at once,” he declared with 
alacrity, dropping on to a chair. 

“ Spare Uncle's chairs,” she laughed. “ They 
are old and rickety, and not used to bearing 
heavy burdens.” ui 

“ Will it give way altogether with me!” he 
asked, looking up at her with an answering 
smnile. - 

“ Very likely. You had better have this one, 
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and she wheeled the arm-chair towards the 
window, and deftly shook up the pillows, and 
stood looking at him. 

“ Don’t you like it?” she went on, as he sat 
silently regarding her, lost in admiration of her 
loveliness, and hardly knowing what he was 
doing. 

“Like it ? Oh, yes, of course,—thanks!”’spring- 
ing up, forgetful of the injured foot, and sinking 
back at once with a groan on the creaky chair, 
while he turned white even to the lips, and, 
strong man though he was, looked as though he 
would faint. 

“Oh ! how could you forget ?”” she exclaimed, 
running to his side, and bending over him. “ You 
have hurt yourself terribly, I know. What can 
I do for you?” 

“It is nothing,” he said, hoarsely, fighting 
against the deadly faintness that assailed him. 
“T am better.” 

“Let me help you into the easy chair?” she 
said, very gently, after a minute or two when he 
recovered somewhat, placing her hand under his 
arm ; and the mere contact of that little hand 
did more to restore him than anything else could, 
for it set the blood surging rapidly through his 
veins, and made his pulses beat like sledge- 
hammers. 

“ You are very kind,” he said, gratefully, when 
he was settled in the big chair, with a soft pillow 
for his head, and another luxuriously supporting 
his shoulders, ‘Good Samaritans in verity.” 

“What else did you expect to find us?” she 
asked, lightly. 

“It is not every one who would be so good to 
an utter stranger, come as a sudden bore and 
burden in their midst,” he replied. 

“You see we are only simple country folk, with 
nothing to break the monotony of our lives, 
therefore we are glad of any distraction,” she 
said, raising her eyes mischievously, and, encoun- 
tering the admiring glance of his, dropping them 
at once, 

“ But—you do not always live in the country, 
Miss Moore?” he remarked, inquiringly, feeling a 
strong desire to know more of her history from 
her own lips. 

“No?” she rejoined, tantalizingly, tying a 
knot of violets up with three or four primroses, 
and backing it with a spray of maidenhair fern 
that she plucked from a plant standing in a 
jardiniere at her elbow. 

“ At least, so your uncle told me,” he went on. 

“Oh, did my uncle tell you that ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“That I am not a village maiden—or rather an 
isolated cottage maiden, for there is no village 
here?” 

“ Yes,” 

“And you believe it true?” she questioned, 
merrily, coming towar’s him with the knot of 
primroses and violets in her hand. “ True that 
{ am not a veritable country bumpkin—a 
Phyllis; or an Amaryllis; or to come down to 
modern times, a Mary Ann, or a Sarah Jane ?” 

“No,” he replied, laughing outright, “I don’t 
believe you are a bumpkin. You haven’t the 
look of it,” and he cast a critical glance at her 
blue serge dress, which had the unmistakable 
cachet of a tailor-made garment about it. 

“Well, it is satisfactory to know that.” 

“You sometimes stay at Bexham, do you not, 

Miss Moore?" he continued, consumed by a 
desire to learn what her plans for the summer 
were, and whether fortune would favour him 
and throw him into the society of this exquisite 
girl, whom he knew he could not see very often 
if she remained at Mur Mawr and he at his 
quarters in Bexham, chained by duty to the 
latter place. 
; “Yes, sometimes,” she replied, carelessly. 
“Will you have these for your buttonhole,” offer- 
ing him the violets and primroses, “or do you 
despise such modest little flowers ?” 

“Oh,no. A thousand thanks,” he said, taking 
them eagerly and adjusting them in his coat, and 
Annette Moore never knew that Eugéne Mon- 
tresor kept those flowers always, and that when 
he died they were placed on his heart, that heart 
in which she was shrined for all time. Had she 





bitter sorrow and humiliation she experienced 
through him. “Violets are my favourite flowers.” 

“There are heaps in our garden.” 

“ And at Bexham,” he remarked, harking back 
to the subject that was of interest to him, 
“there are quantities in the gardens and woods 
there.” ; 

“Possibly, Bexham is near the English border 
much warmer than here amongst the moun- 
tains.” 

“T suppose so. You must find the change 
pleasant in the winter, do you not ?” 

“Yes, perhaps as to temperature.” 

“And in no other respect ?” he inquired, fix- 
ing his grey eyes very earnestly on her. 

“Oh, yes, the gaiety is well enough for a time, 
ouly I am always glad to come back here. As 
uncle says, there is an entire freedom from care 
here amongst the mountains, and I have my pony 
Sally, and my dogs here, and all the other 
animals, and I love animals and—and quiet 
sometimes, you know, asa change from the other 
thing.” 

“T see,” he remarked, rather gravely, for it 
struck him there was something in the back- 
ground that made Miss Moore inclined to dislike 
Bexham. ‘“ Perhaps I shall meet you there some 
day,” he went on. “You know my regiment is 
stationed there now.” 

“Yes, Jack wrote me the Creamshires had 
come from Shorncliffe.” 

“ Jack ?” exclaimed Montresor, inquiringly, an 
altogether unreasonable thrill of jealousy running 
through him at the mention of a man’s name by 
her lips. 

“Yes, my cousin, Jack Norland.” 

“Oh, I understand. Does he live at the How, 
too ? ” 

“Yes, and when I am there, and Julia, Lady 
Castletowers’ daughter, we are a sort of happy 
family—a kind of Noah’s ark arrangement, you 
know.” 

“T see ; and when will the Noah’s ark arrange- 
ment take place again?” 

“T shall go there next month, unless I decide 
to go straight up to town to the Castletowers,” 

“Tt is not much use going up to town before 
May,” he remarked. “Nothing exciting going 

! ” 


“No. Still there may be nothing exciting in 
Bexham either,” she retorted. 

“T promise you, Miss Moore, if you only come 
there that you shall have plenty of amusement.” 

“Indeed. How can you promise that?” she 
asked, a shade of disdain in her tones. 

“The men of ours are all youngish fellows, 
The Colonel isn’t fifty yet, and unmarried to 
boot, and we are all keen on dances, dinners, 
picnics, amusements of any kind. The chief is 
an old friend of my father’s, I can do anything I 
like with him. If I pull the strings he will 
start fhose fortnightly cinderellas such as we had 
at Poonah, and get up theatricals and steeple- 
chases, and anything you like.” 

“Or anything you like!" she corrected, with 

a little laugh, while the wild-rose bloom on her 
cheeks deepened. 
“No. It shall be what you like,” he told her 
seriously, for he felt just then he would give ten 
years of his life to ensure seeing her through the 
summer months, listening to her voice, looking 
into her eyes—in fact, in making love to her ; and 
so mad had he become even in a few days that he 
forgot all about Lerma and _ his father’s will, for- 
got everything save Annette Moore and her lovely 
face. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Tuz hum of conversation and the ring of gay 
laughter was going onin the old oak-panelled 
hall at the How one bright afternoon early in 
April, for it was the mystic hour between four 
and five, and Mrs. Norland had several young 
people, and people who, though no longer young, 
liked to consider themselves so, and adopt kit- 
tenish airs and youthful graces ; there was a con- 
siderable noise going on, more especially as several 
of the officers of the Crearmshire regiment were 


and the demoiselles were doing their best to 
fascinate these gallant sons of Mars, and su 

pretty well apparently, for there was a good deal 
of flirting and chatting going on, one young man 
—that is oneof the Creamshire young men—alone 
looking uninterested and distrait, and that was 
our friend Eugéne Montresor. 

Near him stood a tall young fellow, with a 
dark good-natured face, and honest, well-opened, 
candid brown eyes—a good-looking enough young 
fellow taken on his own merits, and yet common- 
place beside Eugéne’s handsome face and erect 
graceful figure. 

There was such a peculiar air of distinction 
and breeding about Montresor that it made him 
remarkable anywhere, though in reality he was 
not as well-bred as the man beside him, nor of 
such an old family ; for the possessor of the 
honest biown eyes was John Wallace Renfrew 
Norland, commonly known as Jack, and actual 
possessor and master of the How, and all that 
went with it, though Mrs. Norland was nomi- 
nally so. 

Eugéne looked undeniably bored, aud his eyes 
often wandered to the dark Gothic doorway, that 
would make, he knew, such an admirable frame 
for a certain, beautiful face, a face that he was 
longing to see, and which he had hoped his 
hungry eyes would have feasted themselves on 
ere that afternoon hour had arrived. For 
Annette Moore was expected at the How that 
day on a visit of some weeks’ length, until, in fact, 
she went up to town to Lady Castletowers’. 

That imperious dame had come down to 
Bexham and brought her daughter with her, 
conceiving that fresh air was an indispensable 
necessary for her after a sharp attack of 
“nerves ”’ caused by the presentation of a lengthy 
milliner’s bill, which she was at that time totally 
unable to settle, so she had to set off promptly 
for the How, accompanied by Julia, her French 
maid, and an obese pug dog, and*was received 
cordially by her more wealthy, more placid, and 
more amiable sister. Jack Norland’s eyes also 
wandered to the door, for he was wondering 
what made Nette so late in arriving, and he 
answered a lady sitting near his mother rather 
at random, and in an inattentive way that 
raised that good lady's ire considerably. 

She was a certain Miss Sparkle, a maiden lady 
of an uncertain age, that is, she looked every day 
of fifty, but gave it out that she was thirty-five, 
a palpable lie which nobody believed but herself, 
and she had so often declared that she was 
thirty-five, that she had brought herself to 
believe that she was really that comparatively 
youthful age, and her attire was always of the 
most juvenile description—ridiculous in the 
extreme. 

She was well off, having been left a 
couple of thousand a year by a distant cousin 
some eight years before. But the wealth had 
come too late to secure her that much longed- 
for thing—a husband. Her pink and white 
prettiness had faded, her blue eyes grown dim 
and watery, tell-tale wrinkles had formed on her 
forehead, and crow’s feet round the corners of 
her eyelids, and there were gaps in her teeth 
like those in a semi-ruined balustrade. Only 
her heart and feelings remained young and 

arde t, though time and disappointment had 
soured a once harmless nature and made her 
snappy, querulous, jealous, and above all, a 
scandal monger and marplot. Not a_ thing 
occurred in Bexham without Miss Sparkle 
knowing it, commenting on it, and generally 
adding to it lavishly. 

She was as good as-the town-crier, or the 
grass to which Midas's barber whispered the 
king’s secret. Tell her a thing at eleven in the 
morning, and by five o’clock in the after- 
noon half the Inhabitants of the town knew it 
with additions. Nobody liked her, yet every 
one was afraid of her, more or less, according to 
whether they were saints or sinners and had any 
disreputable secrets to be raked out and brought 
to light, or only a fafr, white reputation, and 
antecedents that would bear investigation and 
exposure, for the way in which she ferretted out 
unpleasant secrets was marvellous, and one of 
her victims whose shady actions she kad d 





there, finding it an extremely pleasant place to 





known it, it might have softened some of the 





drop in at and take their cup of afternoon tea, 


to light, was heard to say that he thought she 
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was possessed of a devil, as no ordinary individual 
could find out what she did. Therefore. it was 
nét perhaps wise of Master Jack to be’ so inat- 
tentive to a lady so dangerous, only.as he had no 
acerets, and no blank pdges in his diary, perhayis 
he was not afraid of her and did not much care 
if she were offended or not. 

“What beduties do you see in that door?” 
she querici, snappingly, as she caught his eyés 
for the twentieth time. 

“For my part I think its hideously ugly with 
that grinning satyr’s héad on it.” 

“Yes. It is not very pretty, is it ?” 

** No, I only’ wonder you waste your glances on 
it whén there are so many pretty women in the 
room,” and she twisted her withered neck, and 
shook her dyed‘ locks until the feathérs in her 
smart hat quivered again. 

“One must admire, or at least pretend to 
admire, one’s own property,” he replied, good- 
naturedly, 

“Not when there’s nothing to adatire in it,” 
she retorted, promptly. “Its my belief you’re 
watching for somne one who hasn’t come yet, and 
that you’re very anxious should arrive ?” 

“ Do you really think so,” he rejoined, coolly. 

“Yes, I’m sure of it. It’s some girl} of course ?” 

Eugéne, hearing these words, glanced at Jack, 
and for the first timé woridered if he were 
anxiously expecting his cousif’s arrival, too ; and a 
feeling of annoyance stole. oyer him, as he re- 
membered Jack had every right to look forward 
to her arrival eagerly, while he had none, 

“Jack, my dear,” said Mrs. Norland at that 
minute from her nook by the huge fireplace, in 
whose wide grate a bright fire glowed, for the 
early sprivg days were still chilly, anda fire a 
pleasant luxury. 

“Yes, mother,” responded the young man, at 
once going over to her, glad to turn his eyes away 
trom Mies Sparkle’s withered, painted, vindictive 
face, and look at his mother’s handsome, fresh, 
kindly visage. 

“Don’t you think Nette ought to be here by 
now, it is five o’clock ?” 

“Yes, J can’t imagine what is keeping her,” 
responded the master of the How, a trifle uneasily. 
“T wish I had ridden over now to fetch her.” 

“It would have been better. Peter is such an 
irresponsible person I always fear that things will 
go wrong when he has the direction of them. He 
is always up'in the clouds dreaming of his dried 
flowers and plants,” 

“ Yes, I think I'll go out and see if I can see 
anything of her?” and with this enigmatical 
speech, young Norland left the room, followed by 
a sharp glance of inquiry from Miss Sparkle’s 
green eyes, and an envious one from Eugéne’s 
grey orbs, 

‘The latter fidgeted resilessly. He could not 
help picturing the meeting between the cousins, 
and wishing that ‘he was in Jack’s place toreceive 
the upward look frem those starlike hazel eyes 
that he knew she would give him. 

He tried not to think of it, he tried to be 
natural as he handed cups of tea about, but it 
was all no use—no use, that one of the prettiest 
girls in Bexham lifted_a pair of eyes, blne as 
summer skies to him, and asked him in siren-like 
tones when the regimental steeplechases would 
take place, 

in vain that Mrs. Flyaway—the most fascinat- 
ing little grass-widow in the principality, tried to 
chain him to her side by a series of smiles and in- 
viting glances, “In vain thet Miss Sparkle in- 
formed him that she was the happy possersor of 
two thousand a year and a cottage ornée the 
other side of Bexham, and gave him plainly to un- 
derstand that she was in the matrimonial market, 
and to be had for the asking—money, cottage, 
paint, dye and all. He was too distrait to pretend 
more than the faintest and most shadowy interest 
in waat they were saying, and then at last, just 


as the old maid was enlarging on the advantages | 


of money for a man in the army, he saw standing 
in the doorway, framed by the old oak, the lovely 
face and figure of the girl he was mad over. 

She wore a riding habit, and a velvet jockey 
cap was perched on her bright hair. One little 
white gauntleted hand held up her habit. The 
other grasped a gold-mounted whip, and at her 
side was the inevitable Molly with rather a tired 
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| 
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and dejected aspect. Never had'she looked more 
lovely in the infatuated eyes of the young lines- 
man, with that wild rose-bloom on her cheeks, 
from exercise, that’ glow of brilliance in her 
beautiful eyes, that look of expectancy on her 
fair face. 

There was a monentary cessation to the hum 
and chatter as she came forward into the room, 
closely followed by Jack afd Molly, and then 
once more conversation flowed on again with 
uninterrupted smoothness. 

“My dear Nette, what makes you so late?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Norland, as her niece bent down 
to kiss her. “I expected you hours ago, to 
luncheon,” 

“The naughty child has ridden all the way,” 
laughed Jack, standing beside her at his mother’s 
tea-table arid looking down at her with an air of 
proprietorship that made Eugéhe feel wild with 
rage. “Started at seven o’clock this morning.” 

“Yes ; Sally has taken just ten hours dving 
ii,” she said, gleefully, in those clear birdlike 
tones that Montresor loved to hear. “ Of course 
I came slowly and gave her several rests.” 

“ All alone?” inquired Mrs, Norland. 

“Yes: I had Moily to take care of me. Poor 
Molly, she is tired,” glancmg at the colley, who 
had settled herself on the bear rug before the 
fire, amidst a heap of small fry, who snapped and 
snarled at’ her spitefully, and was already fast 
asleep. 

“Will Peter never learn pradence and rationa- 
lity,” sighed his sister. 

“Well you have courage. You Diana!” 
laughed Julia Castletowers. “I wouldn’t ride 
alone through tkose mountains for the world.” 

“The girl's farouche,’ muttered Lady Castle- 
towers, in a highly disgusted tone, “and Peter is 
a fool.” 

“Come and sit here, Nette,” said Jack, pull- 
ing a luxurious old arm-chair near the fire. 
“You must be tired after your long ride.” 

“T am a little,’ she acknowledged, as she 
nodded to Miss Sparkle, and smiled at Eugéne, 
who, thus encouraged, crossed over aid shook 
hands with her, a close lingering pressure on his 
side that made her pulses throb quicker and her 
cheeks tingle, 

“T thought you never were coming,” he began 
in a low tone, with an accent of reproach in it. 

“Did you really?” she rejoined, puttipg off 


her gauntlets, but not looking at him, though: 


those softly crimsoned cheeks told him she was 
not quite unmoved at his presence. 

“T got a day’s leave from the chief,” he went 
on still aggrieved, “ and angled shamelessly for an 
invitation to luncheon here, which your aunt 
gave at last, and here I’ve been for hours, and 
now just as you come, I shall have to go, for I 
have a fellow coming to dine at the mess with 
me to-night.” 

“At what time do you mess?” she asked with 
affected nonchalance, “surely not at five 
o'clock ?” 

“No, eight.” 

“Then you have still three hours befdre that 
time.” 

“Hardly. It will take me half an-hour to 
walk to the barracks from here, and the brute is 
to come to my quarters at half-past six.” 

““ Why ‘do you abuse your friend?” she asked, 
lifting the deen starry eyes to his for a moment, 
and dropping them on encountering his ardent 
glance, full of fire and meaning. 

“He deprives me of your society,” he whis- 
pered. “Mrs. Norland asked me to stay to 
dinner, but for Baxter I could have done so, and 
have been happy.” 

“Moral: Don’t ask Baxter to dine with you 
again,” she said lightly, thdugh she was conscious 
ot a feeling of disappointment at his words. 


“You may be sure I shall not,” he responded | 


significantly, ‘at any rate while you are staying 
at the How.” 

“Poor Baxter!” said Miss Moore, with an 
exaggerated sigh. 

“ Poor Montresor !” corrected Eugéne. “ Don’t 
waste your pity on that fellow, let me have 
it all.” 

ag 


“I wonder whether you deserve it,” she re- 


marked, regarding him speculatively, just as an 
excuse to look at the handsome face, that had 





| had their breakfast sent up to’ them. 





become perilously dear to her, and which she had 
not seen for'a whole week, 

Since that day when Eugéne lost himsélf on 
Moel Eilio these two young’ peoplé had met 
frequently, for after his boot got well; and he left 
Mur Mawr, it had been his custom to ride over 
from Bexham to Mur Mawr two or three times a 
week, sending one of his borses to a litle inn 
amongst the mountains Over night, and changing 
his mount thére, so’ thit he might go quickly 
without over-fatiguing his steed. During thé 
last week, however, owing to the absence ard 
illness of some of his brother officers, he had been’ 
unable to get away, and they had not met, se 
the pleasure of seeing each other was all the 
keener after such a long separation, and Eugéne- 
made the most of his opportunities. 

“Who is that lovely creature talking te- 
Annette?” asked Julia Castlétowérs, in her silly 
affected way. 

“ Eugéne Montresor,” responded Jack. 

“ He is the hicést thing in met’ I’ve seéh fot a 
long time’; so ‘aristdératic and! highbred-lebking-- 
Tell me, what is he’? ” 

“ An officer.” 

“ Quartered here ?” 

“Yes; Lieutetiant in tlié Creamshite regi* 
mefit.” 

“Ah! then I suppose we shall see ‘a govt 
dealof him here?” Shaatved Miss Castletowérs, 
animately. 

“T daresay we shall,” agrééd hér cousin. 

“Only it wont’t bé mtich ‘use for me,” sighed! 
the town belle dolorously. 

“ What won’t be much use for you?” inquired? 


| her companion, with'a slightly bewildered look, 


““Mr. Montre8or’s présente at the How.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Bécause he is sweet on Atinette. Cah‘t you 
geé it, you mole?” she added contemptuousty. 
“ Aré you blind Tike all'nién ?” 

“T have only seen’thém tigether for the ‘space’ 
of ten minutes,” rejoinéd Jack slowly, ‘sé’ it’ is 
hardly to be wondered at if I do acknowlede* 
that I have not nétiéed atiy of these wondéitu! 
signs of ‘ swéetiexs” betiveén them,” 

“Pooh! <A nifiti’s eyés ure not nearly as kéer 
as a woman’s for anything of that sort. 
moment he went over to talk'to herT saw how 
the larid lay, that they ‘were in live with eath 
other. People never* look’at each other in that 
fashion unless they-aré spodfiey ;” and Jack; look: 
ing at Annette’s brilliant eyes, smiling lips, ani’ 
flushed cheeks, arid noting Eugéne’s impressive 
manner and arlleént glances; ‘was faiti to atktow- 
ledge that Julia had some ground for her remarks, 
and a twinge of pain tugged at his heart strings, 
the first of many and “many an after oie; artd’a 
sickening blank sense of desolation seemhed 
suddenly to fall on him, darkening his life. 





CHAPTER Y. 


THE next day Annette strolled out alone early, 
that is almost directly after the nine’ o'clock 
breakfast, at which she, Mrs. Norland, Jack, and 
done ‘or two men had only been present, most of 
the ladies being still in their rooms, and having 


Jack did not, as usual, offer'to accompany: her, 
though Molly did, In facet, there was something 
a little strange about Jack she thought, and she 
wondered if he had fallen in love, and if so who 
was the object of his affections ; and then shie 
wondéred if she would like her, and care to the 
conclusion that she wouldn't, only she ‘hoped ‘she 
was very nice for Jack’s sake; and then she dis- 
missed the stbject from herthoughts, and strolled 
on, enjoying the béauty of the day. 

On she strolled, full of a glad sense of content. 
And of what were her thoughts? Why, of 
Eugéne Montresor, to be sure. Her mind was 
full of him, so full of him; indeed; that it hardly 
surprised her when a berid in the river brought 
her in full sight of him, standing sans shoes, sans 
socks, with knickerbockers tucked up in two feet 
feet of water, calmly fishing. ais 

“ Ah! So you've come at last !” he observed, 
coolly, lifting his cap. . 

“At last!” she echoed in some_ surprise. 
“Did you think I would come here to-day ?” 
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“Yes, certainly, You told me. this: was.a 
favourite walk-of yours, and that you often. came 
out directly after breakfast, crgo, [ came here.” 

“Oh, did -you?” she remarked, blushing-deeply. 

“T got owt of going. to early parade, aml came 
here ever so longago. Why didn’t yowcome out 
befere "" 

“Well, I couldn’t,” she replied, alittle taken 
ahack at his cool audacity. 

“Why not?” 

“ Breakfast was not until nine o'clock.” 

“Couldn't you have had your breakfast 
earlier ?” 

“Perhaps. If I‘had wanted to.” 

“ And you didn’t ?” he demanded, : stilF stand- 
ing in the river. 

“T always breakfast with Jack: when’ I any at 
the How,” she replied, evasively. 

“Tsee. I suppose you and ‘Norland are very 
fond of each other?” 

“T suppese so,” she rejoined, net without a 
spark of mischief in her eyes. “ Cuusins -gene- 
rally are, aren’t they ?” > 

“Yes, I believe so.” 

“T wish I were. your cousin,” he went on a 
minute or so later, stepping-on to the bank; and 
tugging at his bouts vigorously to get, them on— 
a difficult. performance averweb fect: 

“Why. do you ?” she asked, unthinkingly. 

“ Because—then:I might: be fond of you,,and 
you would be fond’ of me,” he’ replied, urean- 
ingly. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, blushing so intengely 
ot rep her little shell-like ears reddened 
visibly. 

“Come and sit.down,” he added. 
standing, when you can sit, is it?” 

“T can’t. Lhaven’t much time to-spare,”” she 
rejoined, hurriedly. “I told aynt. I would “be 
back sovn.” 

: Why did you do that?” he asked; reproach; 
fully, 

“We are going to drive into Bexham to do 
some shopping.” 

“Do you know you haven't said good marn- 
ing: to me set.?”” he demamdad, abruptly. 

“Haven't I? 
plied, laughingly ;.but he .took.her hand and 
pressed his lips.tenderly on it, and then he!d. it, 
and again the blood leapt madly to her, face 
and crimsoned throat and, bragy, and. her eyes 
clung shyly to the green turf at her feet. ustil 
the young man, with a little impatient sigh of 
regollection let her hand drop. 

“Are you coming to our cinderella next 
Tuesday ?” “he asked with a—to her—cwrious 
change, of manner. 

“This is;the first time I have heard. of ;it,” 
the replied,,a little, celdly, for she. was just-a wee 
bit hurt at his descent from:.the loyer into the 
ordinary acquaintance, not, knowing, that his 
accusing conscience pricked him now and then, 
and when he faim would; haye,been most loving 
and tender kept. Lim silent, made his,manyter 
constrained. 

“The chief easily, gave way, when I pestered 
him about them, ayd they are to.take place 
every Tuesday for the, present—at; any. rate, 
while you are down, here, Miss, Moore.” 

, aoe very much honoured,” she replied, still 
rigidly, 

“We shall feel. honoured if you- will. come to 
our dances,” he said, mekingan effort to speak 
lightly, 

“It will depend upommy, aunt.” 

“Mrs. Norland has, accepted: unconditionally,” 
he told her, triumphantly, “so that. settles: the, 
matter. You shall have a carte dinvitation to- 
day, and promise me the. first.waltz won't you?” 
he begged, bending down his handsome head, and 
trying to look into her eyes. 

“Won't you, promise?” he urged, softly, 

“ Sinee you. wishit, yes.” 

* And, of-caurse, I may, have seme more ?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“We. goin only fer rounds, generally. mazage 
to get in fifteen or sixteen. I tliink, you, might 
spare me five out of that: number, Miss: Moare ?” 

“It is agreat many,” she olijected, faintly. 

“Not too many,” he ueged, ardently, and when 
Annette left lim she had! promised him five 


“No use 


Good morning, then,” she re: | 





waltzes on thedellowing Tuesday, dances to which 
he louked: forward awithra wild surging delight. 

To hold her in his arms, ‘to: have. her head 
almost touching his shoulder; that exquisite: fice 
in close juxtaposition to his own, to feel ber 
breath: om his .cheek,: her :handvon his anm, the 
pulsing of her heart against his own, What 
delight! what rapture! : He could:hardly contain 
himself till that night arnived, until that time 
when hemight, unchiddew and ungeproyed, clasp 
her in. his arms, for.a:few delicious. noments 
cheat himself into the ‘belief that she was his: and 
his: alone, 

Although the intervening hours seemed long 
he contrived to see:a good/deakiof her. Hardly 
a-day passech. without ctheiraneeting, and a blank 
it seemed:tocthem Dothifi they didmot:meet. For 
Annette’s: heautchad«awakeged ‘from its maiden 
slumber, and she had given it, and her soul too, 
to. this: man. whe, alli.untinewn, to her, was 
another: women’s: promisesk husband. 

All ithe treasure of her sweetigivihood was laid 
at bis feet, to be :rathlessly; trampled on and 
throwmbaek tocher, 

But she, did not: know. what the future held 
im stove for her, andowaw blindly, trustfully happy. 
Letting Lugdéne: see: ew: dear: he was to. her, 
accepting, his.attentions freely and frankly, never 
doeaming that hes+had no right, to. offer them to 
her, 

And he wasso mad about her, soshaken to the 
depth of his inmost being that he.gave no thought 
to the barns he:was vtaing, only.went. on adoring 
her. wildly. Basking. in: the:.sunghine of her 
sinile, enjoying the present»to the utmost, and 
letting ithe future take: care-of itself. 

Of.course it was: cruel» of! him,.even unmanly, 
for:he. haunted her like;ashadow. Wherever she 
was. there, wass Kugéne:Montiesor, At picnic 
party, dinner, dance, itwaminevitakle, and people 
took to mever inviting: Misw Moore. without Mr. 
Montregor, and never Mr. Montresor without 
Miss Maore,,andi finally Eugéne, was chaffed by 
the other officers, who. enviedebim his luck no 
en), for she was:invariably at.any entertainment 
given by. the Creamshires,.and equally invariably 
queen. of the-entertaimment: 

She wasee graceful; 20. chapming, did every- 
thing so wel. She had : no: particular attribute 
beyonddaer great loveliness, and yet she always 
seemed: to:outslsine:and outvie,ather women, no 
matter what she was deings 

H she, rode. shes looked imene. graceful in the 
saddle; if she played tennis:she never flushed or 
grew. hot.am®@l towzledslepking, when she danced 
it: was therpeetry. of-:motion: her voice, though 
not veryypowerful, was.enechantiogly sweet and 
musigal,; and her maoners:were fascivating. 

Not a flint, not’ a coquette, nothing so mean or 
despicable, only: very: bright and clever, and so 
bejutiful. . 

What man. could: look, into, those lovely eyes, 
with their long; eurying black.lashes, that swept 
her softly+timtedicheek.soi tenderly, and not love 
her ? 

There were .two :.youmg:, men. in Bexham who 
loved her very truly and endearingly, Eugéne 
Montresor and Jack Nerique. 

Poor Jack,! He had:leved his.cousin ever since 


she waaiagirlin short petticoats, and had looked 
' forward to,malting \hey dris:. wife some day. But 


now it seemed as though that:sweet dream was 


delusive, for another. bad come and. won her | 


heart. 

Poor, honest, levying. Jack ! 
spring days were, sad and dreary enough to him, 
whatever they were to;others. And yet, despite 
all his pain and sorrow, he played his part as host 
faultlessly, and. newer. omitted to be courteous 
to the man who had won: from him his heart's 
desire. 

The cinderella, dances. proved no end of a 
syuecess. The. good: fulk, of Bexham were most 
anxious to obtain cards for them, but as the 
number of: invitations was limited there was a 
good deal of heart-burning and disappointment. 

Of course all the house party.at the How were 
invariably invited, and; equally invariably went, 
including. Jack, who went. chiefly to have the 
three dances Annette always gave, though beyond 
that they: were rather. painfulsaffairs to Lim. 

It was;hardly pleasant to see another man’s 


Those bright | 





devotion to the woman he loved, nor to note how 
tenderly..she smiled on him, and: with what 
evident delight, she welcomed his: approach. 

It was hard on Jack, but like many another 
lover he had ito put up. with it, and smile .and 
appear pleased, while his heart was heavy as deack 
in his bosom, 

It was: the first Tuesday in May, and.the rooms 
in the Bexham Town, Hall, wheve: the: officers 
gave their dances, were a blaze. of light, while 
strains of dance music floated ont. on) the: night 
air, and proclaimed that revelry was going on 
Within, amidst a, perfect. forest: of flowers, and 
flags, and gay decorations. 

The stairease was, lined with. maskers. The 
tea-room was: crowded with a variety of folks, 
while the ball-room was, as full as it could com- 
fortably be, with numerous couples gliding. and 
revolving over the. polished flocr, and the usuab 
contingent of diamond-decked dowagers, and 
wall-flowers glued to. the forms: that. rgu round 
it. 

Mrs. Norland, Lady Castletowers, and Miss 
Sparkle were. sitting, near the door, the Jatter, a 
fearful and wonderful sight in a pink gauze 
gown, suitable fcr a girl of cighteen, very 
décolletée, disclosing her scraggy neck and: Jean 
shoulders, flashing with diamonds, and covered 
with pearl powder, which was also plastered 
liberally. over her face, while her scanty locks 
were screwed and tortured on to the top of her 
head and surmounted -by a.big pink feather that 
fluttered like a pennon at the least movement of 
its wearer, and. gave her something of the 
appearance of au.infuriated fowl. 

Beside her sat a very red-faced fat man to 
whom she was talking volubly, and who also 
appeared to have a great deal to say, too, 
especially. after Montresor with Annette on his 
arm paused to say something to Mrs. Norland. 

Whatever the remark he made was, it seemed 
to excite in Miss Sparkle:the liveliest interest, 
for the pennon plume waggled at a terrific .rate, 
her little snake-like eyes opened to their widest 
| extent, and her mouth. kept them company. untib 
she shut it to ejaculate,— 

“Bless my soul! Youdon’t say so?” 

“Yes I do,” rejoined the red faced man, 
stoutly. “ I mean it.as much as 1 ever meant any- 
thing in my life.” 

“And do tell now,” urged Miss Sparkle, in a 
| sepulehral whisper, “is ititrue? Really-—really 
true?” 

“Of course it is. Everybody knew it at I-— 
He’s been engaged a. long time,” 

“And must marry this Indian lady?” inquired 
| the spinster, a. wickedly eager gleam in her 
| eyes. 
| “ OF course. 
| anything else,” 
| “Well; I am surprised,” exclaimed :Seringa, and 

then she leant over, and in on audible whisper 
| communicated her news to Mrs. Norland, who 
| looked a trifle disturbed over it, while Jack, who, 
| 
| 





a 
Asaman of honour he can’t do 


standing nvar, and could: not. but overhear Miss 

Sparkle’s words, started: and turned pale, and 
after a while sauntered away, ostensibly in search 
ef a brandy-and-soda, really to leok for his 
| cousin, whom he had last seen with Montresor in 
the refreshment-room. 

But she was not there when Jack re-entered it. 
No, for Eugéne, that room was too crowded. 
There was no privacy there for lovers, no chance 
of whisp:ring soft and endearing words unheard, 
of pressing a willing hand, of tasting & rosy, 
pouting lip. No, not there; but he knew of 
anoth:r room at the back of the hall with a 
baleony wreathed in. creepers that overlocked the 
river, and was retired enough to suit the most 
amorous of suitors, and thither he led Annette, 
and placing two chairs very close together on the 
balcony, entreated her to sit out the next two 
dances with him there. 

“T really don’t think I ought,” she objected, 
shyly. “I am engaged for both of them.” 

* But not to anyone of moment?” he asked. 

“They are strangers who were introduced to 
me to-night,” 

“ Let me see their names,” he said, and deftly 
drew her programme from its resting place in 
the bosom of her low dress. “ Brown and 
Smith. Nobodies, I am sure. Think no more 
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about them, Annette, but let us enjoy ourselves 
here while we may. The minutes seem to fly 
with lightning-like rapidity when you are with 
me, Nette.” 

“Do they?” she murmured, letting herself 
be persuaded by this man who was so dear to 
her. 

“Yes, time seems to drag when I am with 
ethers, and I grudge every moment you spend 
with another fellow.” 

“Tsn’t that rather 
softly. 

“Perhaps it is. Yet I am sure you can’t 
blame me. More especially as the moments we 
spend together may be sadly cur ailed.” 

“ How do you mean?” she asked, lifting her 
eyes to those other orbs that were so near. 

“Well, Lady Castletowers returns to town the 
end of this week, and you talk of going with 
her.” 

“Yes ; but perhaps I shall not go,” 

“Ah, I hope you won't. Still, I may have 
to.” 

“Why?” she asked, surprise and a ring of 
pain in her sweet tones. 

“The chief thinks we shall be ordered ‘to Ire- 

land shortly.” 
“I see.”* 
That was all she said, but there was a heavi- 
ness in her voice that struck distinctly on his 
ear, 

“JT don’t know what I shall do without you, 
Nette, if we have to go,” he whispered, edging 
his chair still closer to hers, and slipping his 
arm round her waist, for he was getting rather 
mad over her. She looked so fair and winsome 
iu her white, billowy dress, with the moonbeams 
etherealizing her lovely face and soft dark eyes. 
“T shall feel lost without you,” and drawing her 
yielding form closer, he laid his cheek on her’s 
and held it there, while he felt the quick pulsing 
of her heart under his hand that encirled her 
form. 

“ Nette,” he murmured, hoarsely, his lips 
close to her ear, his breath hot and fierce on her 
neck. 

“Yes, Mr. Montresor!” she murmured, 
bewildered and languid with love and delight. 

“Call me, Eugéne,” he urged, pressing her 
closer to him with a convulsive grasp. 

“ Eugéne, then,” she whispered, and as _his 
Christian name left her lips for the first time, he 
drooped his head lower until his mouth rested on 
her’s in a long, passionate, clinging kiss that 
seemed to draw her soul out with its fiery warmth 
and make her all his. 

“Tell me you love me?” he implored, releas- 
ing her lips only that he mighg hear the sweet 
assurance he craved. 

“Yes, Eugéne, I love you, my dearest,” and 
as she spoke she lifted her arms, and clasped 
them round his throat, while his head rested on 
the softest, sweetest pillow it had ever found, her 
white bosom, and clasped in each other’s arms 
they remained oblivious of all mundane things, 
uutil his mad passion cooled a little, and with 
coolness came remembrance, and the piercing 
stabs of a now doubly guilty conscience, and 
remorse bitter as death. 


selfish?’’ she queried, 





CHAPTER VL. 


HALF-AN-HOUR later, Jack, who had been 
diligently searching for his cousin, met her in the 
corridor, leaning on the young officer’s arm, and 
le who had always been used to her beauty, was 
struck afresh by her loveliness. For there was 
a new beauty about her face, “a light that ne’er 
shone on land or sea,” a radiance that was 


dazzling. Those softly flushed cheeks those 





brightly shining eyes, spoke of a happiness almost | 


heavenly, and Jack, guessed the cause of it, and 
wondered, with exceeding bitterness, if what he 
had heard that the night were true? 

‘This is my dance, I believe,” he said, rather 
formally, offering his arm to Annette, who took 
it, and turned away with him, giving Montresora 
shy bow. 

Jack had his dance first, and enjoyed it in 
rather a half-hearted fashion, and then leading 


her to a quiet corner where they would be 
unobserved, asked her to whom she was engaged 
for the next dance? 

“To Mr. Montresor,” she replied with precep- 
tible hesitation. 

“ And the two last ?” he demanded with quite 
a judicial air. 

“The last of all to Mr. Montresor, and the 
other to Colonel Green.” 

“ Well, Annette,” said her cousin with an 
evident effort, “‘as you have danced already 
several times with Mr. Montresor, I think it only 
right that you should know what they are saying 
about him to-night.” 

“What do they say of him?” she asked, 
turning almost fiercely on her companion, her 
large eyes flashing, her nostrils quivering. 

“ That he is engaged to be married to a lady 
in India.” 

“ I do not believe it,” she said proudly, staunch 
to the man she loved, and she swept across the 
room to Mrs. Norland with her lovely head held 
erect, with the stateliness and grace of a young 
deer, and sat down beside her, while Jack 
followed, feeling humbled and almost guilty. 

But though Annette stood up thus for her 
lover, she raised no objection to Mrs. Norland’s 
suggestion that they should at once go home, 
only went meekly, without uttering a protest, or 
again seeing Montresor to be able to explain her 
departure to him. 

On reflection, the girl remembered that 
Eugéne’s dezlaration of love, her acknowledg- 
ment of reciprocating his affection, had not been 
followed by a proposal of marriage. He appeared 
to adore her, and yet—he had never breathed one 
word that would lead her to suppose he meant to 
make her his wife, and across her warm faith and 
belief in him, fell a deadly chill, a numbing fear, 
that following so svon on an almost delirious 
happiness, made her very heart faint and sick. 

But Annette Moore came of a good old stock. 
She did not mean to wear her heart on her arm 
for daws to peck at, to let others guess that any- 
thing was wrong ; so she presented a smiling face 
to the public, and the next morning was among 
the gayest at the breakfast-table laughing, and 
talking, criticising good-naturedly, some of the 
funny folk who had been at the daace, and mak- 
ing every one laugh, and many of the other 
women envy her, her wit, and cleverness. But 
with the afternoon came a trial. 

Miss Sparkle, came in at five o’clock, when the 
oak-room was as usual full of gay idlers, who 
had dropped in to get a cup of tea, "nd have a 
chat with the pleasant hostess of the How; and 
with her came the fat, red-faced man, who had 
cavaliered her the night before, and whom she 
introduced to everybody as “Colonel Dasher, 
don’t ye know, of the Bombay Fencibles.” and 
before long she began about Montresor, talking in 
loud, shrill tones, that penetrated to every 
corner of the room, and struck painfully on 
Annette’s ears as she sat by the tea-table. 

“ The man’s actually engaged. Has been for 
years. Did ye ever hear such a thing, Mrs. 
Flyaway ?” 

“You certainly surprise me,” rejoined the 
grass widow, cautiously, flashing a swift glance in 
Miss Moore's direction, and gaining nothing by 
it, for Annette was playing with Molly’s ears in 
a most unconcerned fashion. 

“It will surprise everybody, I think. Some 
people rather unpleasantly,” cried the old maid 
with a vindictive glance at the fair girl who had 
proved a greater attraction to the young linesman 
than even Miss Sparkle and her two thousand per 
annum. 

“But is it really true?” asked Julia Castle- 
towers, with languid interest, 

“True? Of course its true,” snapped Miss 
Sparkle. “ The man’s a flirt—a horrid, outrageous 
flirt. He wanted to carry on with everybody,” 
giving the spare, speckled old lead a shake that 
meant she was one of the “ bo.lies,” “and thought 
he wouldn’t be encouraged if he appeared as an 


| engaged man, so he figured as a free one. It’s 


| true, Colonel, ain’t it?” she demanded, loudly. 


“Oh ! yes, it is quite true,” acknowledged the 
Colonel, who was beginning to feel rather sorry 
he had mentioned Montressor’s engagement, his 
friend, Miss Sparkle, was making so much of it, 





that instinctively he felt somehow or other he had 
put his foot into it and made a mistake. 

“ And what’s the lady’s name?” 

“ Miss Graham—Lerma Graham—and a doosid 
pretty girl she is, too,” chuckled Dasher. 

“Oh, of course,” sniggered Miss Sparkle, “he 
wouldn’t speak to a woman that wasn’t pretty, 
and is she rich ?” 

“No. She will only be rich if he marries her, 
If he marries anyone else, she'll have to go into 
the workhouse.” 

“Dear me, dear me! How extraordinary !” 
croaked the untouched negative. 

“ Miss Sparkle, have you seen the flowers in 
the conservatory lately ?” observed Jack, coming 
to the rescue, seeing that Annette was getting 
paler and paler. “If not, will you let me show 
them to you now. I have some of the specimens 
you asked me about ;” and he carried her off to 
feast her eyes on his floral treasures, and gave his 
cousin a chance of escaping to her own room, of 
which she wa8 not slow to avail herself. 

* * * * * 

“Ts it true?” ‘ 

Annette asked that question of her lover that 
same evening as they stood face to face on the 
summit of Bryn Mur, whither she had gone to 
meet him by appointment. The sun was just 
sinking to rest, and below in the valleys dusk 
shadows were creeping rapidly along ; but here 
on the mountain-top it was still bright day light, 
aud shecould see his white startled face at her 
words, 

“They say you are engaged to a woman in 
India. That you must marry her. Is it true?” 

Her voice, though low was clear and firm, and 
her great dark eyes sought his entreatingly as 
though begging him togive the lie to thisslander, to 
lift a weight of doubt and misery from her heart. 
For a full minute there was silence between them. 
while they gazed at each other, then he said, 
hoarsely,— 

“ Yes, Heaven help me, it is true!” and as he 
spoke, she uttered a low cry, and covered her face 
with her hands. 

“My own dearest one, don’t,” he implored, 
trying to take her in his arms, but she repulsed 
him, and lifting her head once more, looked at 
him with eyes full of dumb anguish, her face pale 
as a snowdrop, her lips even white. 

All the blood in her body seemed to have con- 
gealed round her heart, numbing it with its heavy 
weight of pain. 

“ Forgive me!” he cried, wildly, trying to take 
the cold hands that she resolutely crossed behind 
her back. “I know it was cowardly, shameful, 
brutal. What you will. But I could not help 
myself. You threw a spell over me, Nette, that 
made me your slave from the first hour J saw 
you. You charmed my heart, my soul, my senses, 
rendered me powerless. Indeed, I could not help 
myself. I struggled to do right ; only fate was 
against me. I never cared for her, while I loved 
you from the instant I first heard your sweet 
voice. She was not here, you were. I saw you 
constantly. What wonder that I adored you, that 
I grew so mad about. you that honour became a 
secondary consideration with me?” 

“Don’t turn away from me darling,” 4s she 
gave a contemptuous gesture and moved from 
him. “No, you shall not,” in a voice full of 
passion, fierce, overpowering, unrestrainable, and 
with almost uncontrollable violence, he seized 
her in his arms, and held her crushed up against 
his wildly beating heart, while he rained down 
swift, hot, kisses on cheek, and lips and brew, 
and she leant against his shoulder, and sobbed 
out her grief within the circles of his arms, with 
his passionate kisses falling like rain, and his 
mad words thrilling her to the depths of her 
soul, 

“Listen, Annette,” he said, still holding her close 
in his arms, “ this engagement of mine to Lerma 
Grabam, is none of my own making or seeking. 
It was arranged by my father, she being the 
daughter of his dearest friend, and, by. his will, 
he leaves his money to Lerma on condition that 
I marry her, if I do not she will be penniless, for 
she has nothing of her own. Tell me, my 
dearest, what can I do? Can I take the settle- 


ment of affairs into my own hands, and break my 
engagement ? Can I, may I be happy with you, 
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the woman, I worship, adore, as surely woman 
never was adored before? Answer me, sweetest. 
Tell me what I must do ? 

“Won't you_speak, Nette? Won’t you say 
anything to me?” he pleaded, gazing implor- 
ingly at the pale, pained face beside him, for she 
had released herself from his embrace, and stood 
motionless, a few paces from him, and it seemed 
to him that those few feet were as a great gulf, 
that would divide and separate them for all time, 
divide him and his love, who but last night were 
all in all to each other. 

“Can I—say—anything but—goodbye ?” she 
answered, brokenly, her fingers turning round 
each other nervously. 

“Goodbye, Nette!” he echoed, as though 
thunderstruck, 

“Yes,” she responded, more firmly. ‘“ What 
else can I say to another woman’s promised 
husband ?” - 

And she raised her eyes once more to his, 
those beautiful hazel eyes, and he saw in their 
clear depth no lurking laughter, or tender 
love-light, behind the long, black lashes, but only 
contempt and scorn, things hard for him to see, 
for despite his sin and dishonour he loved her 
cruelly well. And standing there in her 
diaphanous white gown, that left bare her 
exquisitely moulded arms—white and milky 
as the pearls that adorned them, and displayed 
the rounded swell of her bosom, stirring 
stormily the cobweb laces, that barely shrouded 
it, while the declining rays of the sun threw a 
tinge like burnished gold on her wavy hair—she 
seemed such a beautiful creature, and alluring, 
sweet, one fit and meet in every way for love's 
demands, and yet the man who stood at her side 
felt he dared not touch her again. That his 
hand would be flung off with scorn and con- 
tempt. 

“Oh, Annette. 
mean it ?” 

“You thiuk not, Mr. Montresor,” she rejoined, 
a bitter smile playing about her white lips, “and 
yet I have never been more in earnest in my 
life.” 

“You cannot mean that we are to part ?” 

“Surely you cannot think that it could be 
otherwise now I know ?” 

Her voice was clear and cold and full of a 
cutting significapce that fell on his hot hopes 
like a deluge of chill winter snow. 

“But, I can’t bear it, Annette,” he cried, 
wildly. “TI can’t bear to part with you. You are all 
the world to me. It was the fear, the deadly fear 
of losing you, that kept me silent when I should 
have spoken. I was in love with you before I 
knew it. As I have told you, from the hour in 
which we met, It was too late to put the drag 
on when I awoke to the fact that you were all 
in all to me, and every other thing was merged 
in a mad desire to hear you own you returned 
my passion. To hold you in my arms to feel my 
kisses returned.” 

“And do you call that honourable and the 
conduct of a gentleman?” she asked with pas- 
sionate anger. “To lead me on day by day to 
believe that you honestly cared for me—to let me 
blindly believe how dear you were to me—to let 
others see it. Oh, there lies the sting. You are 
unfaithful, my trust in you is betrayed, and 
everyone will know it ;” andshe wrung her hands 
despairingly. 

“ Nette, I won’t ruin my own life and yours,” 
he said, firmly. ‘I do not love Miss Graham, and 
I will not marry her. It would be unfair to her, 
to you, to myself. Come to my arms, Nette!” 
— them out to her, “my own beloved, my 
wife |” 

But the girl he adjured did not move an inch, 

only stood regarding him coldly with critical eyes, 
from which the scales had fallen with a ven- 
geance. 
_““ You are very good,” she said, icily ; “but my 
life is not exactly ruined, and its future will not 
be your care, Mr. Montresur. To become your 
wife now, to me, would be impossible ; and you 
are bound by your promise to Miss Graham.” 

“A promise made long ago, before I knew you. 
Why ehould Ilet it wreck my-life and lappi- 
ness 3” 


Is that all? You cannot 











“ Because the breaking it will wreck another’s 
life,” she told himy pointedly. 

“ Ah, true,” he groaned, “she loses everything 
if I don’t marry her.” 

“Then there is only one course honourably open 
toyou. You must see that yourself, Mr. Mon- 
tresor, Goodbye!” 

And she held out her hand, and he seized not 
only the outstretched one, but the one that hung 
listlessly by her side, and crushed them with 
vehemence against his breast, looking into her 
face with hungry despairing eyes, that lovely face 
that had feven, «8 ri : 

“T will not let you go, I cannot,” he said, in 
low, hoarse tones ; and he drew her nearer to 
hiw, and the grasp of his hands was like a vice. 

“Oh, this is intolerable,” she exclaimed, faintly. 
“T will not brook it. It is dishonourable, 
cowardly !” 

Something in her tone calmed him, and her 
face white as death. 

“ Forgive me !” was all he said, as he loosed 
her hands, “Say you forgive me, I have suffered. 
T shall suffer horribly for I love you better than 
life itself. Only let me hear you say you forgive 
me before we part.” 

“No, I cannot say that,’ she answered, bit- 
terly. ‘“ Had I not loved you with all my heart 
and soul perhaps I might be able to say I did. 
As it is I cannot. Indeed, I cannot ; and please 
let me go,” for he stood before her barring the 
way down the mountain-side, “It is cruel to 
keep me here now.” 

“Will you tell me to-morrow that you forgive 
me?” he pleaded with almost piteous impor- 
tunity. 

“There can be no to-morrow for you and me, 
Eugéne,” she said, almost sternly. “ When we 
part to-night we must never meet again. (Good- 
bye!” 

yo he, seeing she meant it, took her once more 
against her will into his arms, and kissed again 
and again the sweet _ that were no longer 
willing. murmuring broken words and blessings 
on her head. 

Then he drew her hand through his arm, and 
they went down the mountain-path in silence, 
and the moon, riding up on the edge of a star- 
gemmed sky, peeped at the lovers who were no 
longer lovers, but severed for all time, 


CHAPTER VII. 


Two days later Annette went up to town with 
Julia and Lady Castletowers, to the latter’s band- 
box in Mayfair, and all the gaieties of the London 
season. 

Her going attracted little or no comment, as 
she generally went up in May to her aunt’s, and 
she had adopted such a merry demeanour that 
few questioned how serions matters had been 
between her and Eugéne Montresor, and con- 
cluded that it was only a trifling flirtation. 

Even the hawk-eyed Miss Sparkle was deceived, 
and when she saw Eugéne looking hollow-eyed 
and pale as he listlessly went about the perform- 
ance of his duties, she concluded that he had been 
a great deal harder hit than Miss Moore. 

Perhaps Jack Norland was the only one who 
really guessed the truth, and his faculties of dis- 
cernment were sharpened by love. 

He went up to town some ten days’ after the 
others, and stayed at the Savoy, and having, of 
course, the entrée of his aunt, Lady Castletower’s 
house, he naturally saw a great deal of the three 
inhabitants of the bandbox, and noted the far- 
away wistfu: look in Annette’s beautiful eyes, and 
resolutely set himself to work to banish that 
look, and recall the old merry one to those 
bright orbs that were inexpressibly dear to him. 

It was rather a slow and difficult task. Annette 
had loved, ray, adored Eugéne Montresor, with 
all the ardour and intensity of a young and 
passionate nature. She had believed in and 
trusted him thoroughly ; the overthrow of her 
idol was therefore all the more bitter, and hard 
to bear. She had entered all her thoughts and 
ideas in the young linesman, and she found it 
difficult to dissent her thoughts and ideas back 
to the old channels, Moreover there seemed 





something wanting in her life, a void which, no 
amount of excitement, amusement, or flirtation, 
seemed to fill. “ What we nevershave, we never 
miss,” is a true, old adage. Annette had had a 
lover, and she missed the exc?tement of it, so 
rushed headlong into two or three flirtations, 
hoping in paining others, to cure, or at least 
deaden her own pain. 

Poor scorched butterfly, that could not bear 
the punishment of its loving folly with meek 
humility, but must needs do harm to others. 

Jack noting her restlessness and folly, silently 
cursed the man who had ruffled the smooth current 
of her young life, and did his best to keep her 
within bounds. 

A little later on, when he was driving home 
with her one day to the Mayfair bandbox he 
breathed a plan that had been in his brain for 
some weeks, 

“The mater is going abroad next month,” he 
remarked, casually. 

“Ts she? Where to?” said Annette, with 
some faint show of interest, “and for how 
long ?” 

All the autumn and winter, 
Austrian Tyrol first.” 

“ And Aprés,” turning the hazel orbs on him, 
with just a little bit of longing in their soft 
depth. 

“ Then to Switzerland, winter in Rome, spend 
a short time in Venice, and return to England, 
after a month, and finish up in Paris.” 

“A delightful tour,” said the girl, with a 
slight sigh. “ What a lot of treasures and 
wonders you will see.” 

“ T have seen all the wonders before,” laughed 
Jack. “It won't be anything new to me. But 
the mater has never seen either Venice or Rome, 
so I expeet that will be a treat for her. 

“Of course. A delightful treat. I have never 
been anywhere, save to France.” 

“Your own fault, Nette. I have often wanted 
you to come over with us to the Engadine, or 
Germany, cr elsewhere.” 

“ Once; and I wasa goose, and threw the chance 
away.” 

“ Well, will you come with us next month?” he 
asked, after a perceptible pause. 

“Oh, you and the mater wouldn’t take me?” 
she exclaimed, lifting a lovely pair of eager eyes 
to his, 

Yes we will, if you care to come.” 

“This is your invitation, Jack, not aunt’s,” 
she said, quickly, while an unaccountable flush 
rose to her cheeks, 

“You are wrong, dear. I have a letter here 
from her, in which she invites you. So you will 
see that your accusations against me are ground- 
less,” and he gave her the letter which she tore 
open and read by the light of the street lamps as 
they flashed past them. 

* Well!” he ejaculated, when she had finished. 

“T shall only be too glad to go,” she rejoined 
in a low tone. 

“That’s right, little one,” he said, cordially, 
yet not showing all his delight, lest he chould 
frighten her, 

Since the Montresor affair, Nette had been 
very shy of any real, serious love-making, and he 
knew to win her he had a difficult game to play. 
However, he had succeeded in this matter, where 
he thought he would fail, and felt that for at 
least nine months she would be safe under his 
charge, and in no danger of meeting Montresor. 

To Annette it was a blessed relief to get away 
from England and old familiar friends, and 
familiar places. She could not get away from 
herself or her recollections, so the next best thing 
she thought was to go amidst new scenes that 
would distract her, draw her mind from that 
gloomy retrospection on which it dwelt so 
persistently. 

The parting with Eugéne Montresor had been 
bitter as death to her, a wrenching to her heart- 
strings from which they were not likely to re- 
cover for a long time. Then her pride was 
wounded, her nerves jarred, her whole being out 
of tune, and in that state she found Jack’s 
attentions like balm to her wounded soul. 


We go to thie 


(Continued on page 259.) 
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loveliness, “ but it makes: no-ex¢use’ whatever, for 


| 

{ 
A BRAVE HEART. | your aunt, Lady Sartoris++I only hope [shall run 
° | across her one of these days. I shall moat un- 
—0i-— ¢ | hesitatingly give her the béemefit of my opinion of 

Tt Y | her. 

CHAPTER V. 7 “ Please don’t, Basil,” Justina: broke in very 
Basi. Fornera. extended his stay in town to | hurriedly. “T want nothimg, from. aunt 





another week, thereby causing muchsurprise and 
a little alarm to his sister, who awaited his return 
in lis large, comfortable country house. Hesaw | mother’s people, as you know, never honoured us 
Justina three times during that week, and each | with much reniemtbrante ih the old days, and 
visit he paid to the girl, left alone in her humble’! since I——” 
lodging home, caused him more anxious thought She paused imperceptibly and hurried her 
about her, more regret for the unhappy fate that | next words. 
had come to the beloved child of his old tutor and “ And since I have'taken to literature, I faney 
valued friend. > I have fallen a little ‘lower in aunt Margaret’s 
No mention whatever was made by either of | estimation than forinerly.' She does not approve 
then of Rupert Seaton during these interviews. | of women being indepehderit or attempting! to 
They talked of all sorts and kinds of things, of | earn their daily bread. She had heard that I 
Justina’s work, of her ambitions; of her suecesses | havé to scamper'sbowt m all borts of di dens: 
achieved in one sense so quickly ; but the con- | and editorial offices, and she is frightfually 
versation however started, generally terminated | shocked: in consequénie,’ I shaH never forget,” 
in remembrances and discussions of those old | Justina finished, laughing:a lit#te, though the 
days when first they had become acquainted, and | laugh was not merry, ' “ f'shé#fl never forget auut 
learnt so soon to know and trust in one another. | Margaret’s horror ‘oné ‘afteruden’ when’ her 
Sir Basil’s big, honest, manly heart was ablaze’) carriage was stopped in a blotk in; Piccadilly and! 
with anger and indignation against the creature | on the omnibus just im! frent of her’ satanyself, 
who had won this girl for his wife and showed so | neither a smart nor’ agreeable sight for Lady 
little appreciation of the treasure that was his, so | Sartoris, I camassure' yéd, although the world in 
liltle evidence of a man’s nature or spirit in his | which she lives and avoves! and hes: her being 
selfish neglect and worse than contemptible con- | has no suspicion that she possesnes any such a 
duct. discreditable relation as 1 btn.” 
It. was not very easy for him to hold his tongue Basil Fothergill frowned and*cotoured. 
on this subject, for he was inclined to speak out “Don’t try to run yourself dowh, Justina,” he 
the truth always, however unpalatable or harsh | said, quite sharply. 
its form might be; but his respect and admira- She made some laughing answer, and there was 
tion for Justina, as well as the affection on which } s‘lence between them for a monient: or two. It 
his friendship was founded, kept him silent on | was Justina who trekeit: % 
this score. “T have often w how on earth you! 
What used to make the girl's shadowed young | came to be my companion on that omnibus that 
life still more miserable, he could find no good | very wet night?” 
or encouraging word to say of Rupert Seaton, | Basil did not answer immediately. 


Margaret, absolutely ndthing. Weare, after all, 
little more than ‘strangers to each other. My 








therefore it was best to leave the matter un- “Upon my séal) do you know ! he said, 
touched. He had no need of words to tell him | when he did spewky “ 1 @on’t» understand) either, 
Justina possessed a spirit of pride, stronger than | how I came to be there. I had just tuined out 
iron itself. The pain and hurt caused by her | of Charing ‘Cross Stién add Had every intention 
husband’s neglect and unworthiness were written | of taking a cab, when ‘your omnibus stopped ‘in 
clearly in her sweet eyes and‘abott her sad young | front. of me, ‘and’ something, I cannot explain 
lips. what—a species: of ‘maghetlic force, 1 suppose— 
3asil Fothergill felt that for himself Justina | induced me to climb’ wp the ‘stuirease’ and share 
had the deepest, the sincerest friendship, and | your solitude. I have never been co grateful to 
that perhaps it would be to him she would turn | anything in my life; Justina, as I have been to 
most naturally and easily, did the occasion arise | that invisible magnetism that drove me into 
when she had need of anothet’s aid and support. | your life once again.” 
Each time they met they seemed, paradoxically Justina smiled and coloured a little. 
to progress further as they went backavards. The “Dear Basil, your’ wil tite! tite so vatiz,” she 
nearer they drew to the past—to that old'cama- | said, liehtly. “ You pitt’ tod Mhiéli'a value on my’ 
radtrit (which had livéd in the man’s memory | poor little frendstitjy Tony afetia.” 
with such vivid touches of pleasure and pretti- “ Perhaps I do,” he answered her, and then ‘he 
ness through the long ten years of separation that | turned and stirréd the fire. 
had stretched between those old days and the “Molly is ‘cothitig: upto town,” he said, 
present), the more surely he felt that their friend- | abruptly, as ‘this ‘wasdont. “Slie ‘has ‘takén it 
ship was true and well founded, that the girl | into her head’ thete ‘must ’-be' sémethitig ‘the 
found a solace and’ pleasure, and a setise of hope | matter with ‘me‘as 1 gitvataying so Tong itr town, 
in his existence. so she hal détertiined: to “cbitte’ ‘rigtit away,’ as 
Still, though the bond of their old affection | the Yankees’ snyy;) antd! see’? what! is keeping ‘me. 
had been revived clearly and ‘surely, there whs a | You will like My , Td," he went on quickly 
great difference in its possibilities and certainties | befdre she ‘could say‘ atiytink. “She ‘isa Aéar, 
now. They were children no longér, and the } jolly, lovable little séul, as’ bright asa suber 
world lay around and about them a hard; bitter, | and almost Fee She writes’ at’ fite this 
cynical, disappointing world, as far removed from | afternoon. Will come ‘ané Have some ditner 
the peace and charm of that old rectory garden | with us to-night, Justina? Do’; it’ will be so nice 
as the earth was removed from the stars. and will do you goad.” 
3ut though he said nothing of Rapert, Basil But Justina shook“her ‘head. 
Fothergill could not preverit himself from pass- “T should love ‘tt,” she’sttid; ‘regretfully, “and 
ing a very harsh criticism on Justima’s other re- | chiefest of ‘all I'sHodl@ Ove’ to'see "Molly ;'but 
lations, on her uncle Paul North and his wife, on | perhaps I shall haveehdther'chance. To-atight is 
Margaret Lady Sartoris—her mother’s elder sister | an absolute impossibifity: ‘I have’ at! feast four 
-and on the other members of that mother’s | good hours’ wotk béfere'me. 'Phis serial’ is ‘to 
family. Justina defended them all from his very | start next week. Yow! are not a’ literary person 
sweeping attack. ° or you would ktow’ what ’that-means, 1 am so 
“You must remember I have no one to blame | sorry to disappoint t¥ou, dear Basil, but 1 know 
but myself,” she said, with the faintest of faint | you will forgive ine, won't you?” 
smiles lighting up her magnificent blue eyes. “I “Tt would have ‘to-be'a very “big' thing’ that 
behaved like a foolish, naughty child, and I must | would make me refitse ‘to forgive yot anything, 
accept the consequences of my disobedience.” Justina,” he said, lightly, ‘yet*seriously, and then 
“That may be very well as far as Dr. North is | aftér a little ‘more ‘conversation ‘he went away. 
concerned, though I don’t see that he is Justina sent many ‘warm’ heartfelt thoughts of 
exonerated in the least from failing shamefully | gratitude after him ‘whetrshe was alone, and then 
to do his duty,” Sir Basil said, gruffly, as he | with a sigh she totk' up ‘her “pen. Ske would 
stood in his favourite position in front of the fire | have enjoyed an evening spent-in such a pleasant 
and stared down on the girl's serious, delicate | fashion, but pleasures were so evidently mot for 








her—work and the grim, hard, stern side of life 
was her portion ; aud the soonershe realised that 
in all its completeness and full power, the better it 
would be for her and her writing. 

She was glad to be at work, too, for the reason 
that when she was-very busy, thoughts did not 
ecme 80 quickly. She had ceased to speculate as 
what Rupert might or might not be doing ; she 
ceased also to feel indignation at his silence, bur 
the fears, the doubts, the uneasiness that this last 
act of his had awakened within her, were by no 
means gone, 

She felt nervous and unprepared for the future ; 
she did not know what to plan, what to hope 
while he had remained content in his selfish idle- 
nessa, At home the prospect, though’ cheerfu’, 
had been moderately clear and straight; now this 
had gone from her. She had te live'in'a-state of 
uncertainty, in a suspense that was full of vague 
fear and apprehension for what the future might 
bring forth. 

She wrote steadily on after Sir Basil hadgone. 
If sometimes the contrast between this.man and 
Rupert rose forcibly before’ her, the gitl coura- 
geously crushed tlie féeling, back: She had 
nothingin her heart for Basil Fothergi!] but hones: 
admiration, sincereand grateful affection. Vamity, 
coquetry, or any of the many’ weaknesses so 
natural to awoman young and beautiful as che 
was, hall no hold with Justina. 

Her childhood in the first place, her early 
training, hér simple, refimed prod nature in the 
second, and her hard, troubled life in the thir, 
had made of Justina ‘an altogether unusual 
womah—a woman free from all the vanities and 
prettimesses and frivolities whith are the world’s 
decorations to the feminine sex: 

Basil Fothergill’s itterest'in her had therefore 
no other transldtion in Justina’s eyes than the 
outcome of a real, true friendship, and though 
she had commenced too early. in life to know 
what the meaning of labour and trouble and 
anxiety was in its bitterest-sense, where worldly 


‘knowledge and sophistiy, and cynicism were con- 


cerned, she was yet a very infant. 

If anyone had told Justina that friendship be 
tween aman and a woman was not only a difficult, 
but almost an impossible thing, the girl would 
have been astounded, incredulous, aid :grieved. 
She was so pure, so young and good in herself, 
the evil that has place too surely im this world of 
ours, did not convey itself to ‘her very distinctly. 

She was conscious of: her husband’s unworthi- 
ness. His idleness and selfishness, and lack of 
pride hurt her intensely ; but deeper, than this 
she ‘had never dived, and the full baseness of 
Rupert Seaton’s nature’ was somethiing that 
would-have’been.as incomprehensible as tt would 
hawe been terrible for Justina to grasp. 

As evening drew on, the servarit-maid brought 
in some food for Mrs. Seaton, Justina had no 
afipetite, but she forced herself to eat because 
otherwise she would never: have-had strength to 
‘go through what was necessary. 

Since Rupert’s departure the food had been of 
the simplest: and barest deseriptfon,, except for 
some magnificent fruit which together with a 
box ef lovely flowers had been: sent up from the 
west-end at Sir Basil Fothergill’s orders. 

The sight of those splendid grapes and those 
delicate blossoms was almost incongnueus when 
contrasted with the humble meal that Justina 
honoured by the name of dinner. 

She eat the fruit with real pleasure, and sat 
for a: little While contemplating’ afterwards the 
cdlour of the flowérs and drinking: in their’scent 
before poing on with her work. 

The pbdstman’s sharp rap at the'door was the 
next break in herthoughts. Justina’s busy peu 
came toa standstill. She did not exactly know 
why, but she had all at onee’a presentimerit that 
sowéthing important was about to happen to 
her. When the maid brought her in a letter, she 
knew before she received it that at last she was 
to have eame news from Rupert. 

The writing’ was not his. 

Justina’s hand shook uneonsciously as she 
opened the letter. It was from the-man‘George 
Aynesworth. A curt, rough, and almost creel 
letter. Evidently there had been a quarrel, and 
this man was as bitter against Rupert as he had 
only a little while ago been so friendly. 
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Avnesworth’s like or dislike was not what 
affected Justina. It was one paragraph in the 
letter that froze the blood about her heart and 
made her eyes and senses grow dim for a moment. 
The meaning of the words gave her such acute 
pain thatin the first comprehension of them she felt 
too weak to make any movement to stir from 
beneath the weight of horror and shame that 
had fallen upon her. Agnesworth wrote that 
Rupert had behaved to him in some discredit- 
ible fashion. 

* He is now gn London. 


you, so kindly jmform him that the cheque he 
,000 drawn to himself from Sir 

be presented 
.is altogether too ney an 


wave me for 
Basil Fothergif] w 
apl as the forger 
voor to ke, pasged. at the. bank for,a single instant, 
he had better, e himself for & pice long 
residence in @ OY fer Majesty's priggns, whe 

his talents wall, be confined toa class.of 
don’t fancy will -be much to his.taste. He 
bad day’s work for himself when he, 

enemy of me,,and if he gets out of this sgrape-— 


im. jately, 






No doubt he is,with | 


| unconsciously for an instant on her small ones, 


He did not know uytil now what the true mean- 
ing of the past fortnight had been to him. 
He controlled himself by a great effort. 


“Tell me your sorrow, Justina, turn to me as 


you would to a brother.” 


She paused. a moment, and her beautiful head 


was, bowed.a little when she spoke. 


‘Weare dighonoured—there is a shame upon | 
| US» voli will. ever Wipe gai ahs had 


‘ of in her speech. 
forger.” x jhe paused, 


victim. 
| all,” 


| exerishly, in a.hot, eager way, she tried to 
d | pouxout, whole sany t.her strength failed. | 
i) x xr hand from,his and sought for the | 


Carried. 

tell you all,” she said, and she 
and walked.to the window. 
read the,letter through twice, ; be 


| le 






an | agid some.bitter, strong words, between his closed 
ek as he did so. fig wat a nestof eae 
tl Pe la dism had :Ghis poor beautiful child 






well, I can my time. I will be @xen.with | b 
my fine Mr. rt Seaton sooner or lat yon | en. 

Then wit) any courtesy whateyer-the le Bef could speak Justina had turged. 
ended, and Justina was. left. stari ae Lot sit “Oh, Basil. “I never Thought to beg from 
as she might have stared at some,hormple gud | anyone ; but—I will work, I will slave. Every 
venomous reptile whose. yery- resgnge destqggd mgt his money will give , to.ygu. 


hope.and vigour of life within.her, 

She made no moan or cry, she 
‘turned jn her youth and white 
figure of stone. She shivered 
she eat, but it was long before 
iife flowed once again in her ew ; a 
sound from without that rae tlagt a 

95 shoe 


sound of a cab stapping.and. thep @RS,02 


the path. 

Justina rose suddenly. apdeshagel: ks 
every limb, her weak, cold hands ¢ mays that 
iorriole letter as the door was thrown open and 
her husband, Rupert Seaton, sauntered in, 







Bat ot e 
Ay 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Basi FOTHERGILL was an extremely early 
viser. No matter at what hour he retired to 
rest the night before, he was always up and 
bout, the next morning long before the clock 
chimed eight. 

Barly #8 he was, hqweyer, there was another | 
wha was earlier yet than himself, He had | 
scarcely, finished his foilet, his mind deeply occu- | 
vied with thoyghts of Justina all the time, when 





“as she saw his face. 
pe then on it. 
faltered, and 


nM 
uslequener teat , 
ae ‘orgive uns | forgive,mo, 
then she mien ‘and buried -her. dace in her 


ee 

é could not speak for a moment, the pain 
was too great, shan e moved, slowly across to her 
and put his han on. F ahonldgr. 


beg to me, child-! 
boyhood, the World is treating you very hardly. 
Your cup of sorrow is far too full. It is natural 
you should doubt, and fear, and grow frightened 
| of all; but,listen,to,me, dear. I am your friend 


me whatever comes, Justina ; you shall not find I 
change or fail!” 

She lifted her head suddeyly, and drew his 
hand to her lips. ‘ 

“Your friendship is. all I have, Basil,” she 
said, and then ‘the’ tension broke and, the tears 
came. | ‘Z 

He stood there motionless for a time He 





rather was he glad, to see it—glad, that is, in the 
face of the terribie circumstances that surrounded 
her. 





his, areneree his ropm and, gave him a little 
pgncilled, note. | 
Tn an instant as he read it, Sir Basil’s face 
flushed crimson. 
Something had happened to bring her to him 
md at such an hour.” Something of a sad 
troubled natyre of course—a new sorrow. 
He bade his map, in hyrried words, escort the | 


lady, up to his private sitting-rgom. | 

“Tell Miss Fothergill I ‘am, engages on busi- | 
ness,” he sgid, as he stood for a moment pausing | 
before the closed door. | 

Justina wag standing by the fire. He could | 
not see her face, she, wore avery thick veil. He | 
put out his hand heartily, and he noticed, with 
i sort of pang, that she shrank from him. 

“Before you offer to give me or let me take | 
your hand,” she said, in a yoice that was cold, 
hard, stern, the voice of a creature suffering an | 
anguish of pain—not the soft music of that yeice | 
whase, tones were haunting, his ears 80 perpetually 
— before you do this, hear ‘What Iam,” 

He went,up.to her gently, tenderly, and, took 
the hands, that, hung, by, her sides, — 

“Dot not,know what you are?” he said, 
swiftly, “my friend, the child of my dear 
honoured friend, a woman I respect with, my 
very, heart and squl.” 

She let her hands rest in his, he felt chilled 
by their coldness, and the nervous thrill that ran 
throughout her slender frame. His kindness 
seemed to hurt her. 

She gave a little moan. 

“Oh! Basil!” she said, brokenly. 
Pasil, I think my heart will break.” 

He bit his lip suddenly, and his hands closed 


“Oh! 





| walked to and fro quietly. 





He moved away after a few moments, and 
Never in the whole 
course of his career had he pagsed through greater 
mental suffering than that which came to him 
now. 

It was not oply fhe pain of seeing her bowed 
beneg, bh this st and worst sorrow that con- 


strong, noble, unselfish nature, forced. i self into 
being in this, 89d moment. 


Nature is too ‘powerful for all of us, however 
big we may be, and .Basil ,Fothergill’s love, for 
Justina 


| absolute to be crushed down by any amount of 


moral ethics,or conventional platitudes, 
He loved her with all his heart and soul and 


| life. He called himself her friend, but he ‘was, | 
more, than a thousand, friends ; he loyed her, and | 


he yearned over her'in her youth and her deso- 
lation as a mother yearns oyer her child. 
It was the feeling, that he must always be 


negative in her life, ‘must always stand aloof and | 


do nothing to saye or protect, her, no matter how 
rough, the storm, how hard the fight, that hurt 
him most. 

The memory that she belonged to another was 
a keen agony, the consciousness of the absolute 
vileness of that other made him clench his hands 


and set his teeth so that he might control the | 


powerful temptation that swept over him, the 


temptation to set his heel on this cowardly brute | 


and liberate the girl once and for all. from’ her 
bondage. 

Justina conquered her tears in a little space. 
She sat there with a dull, torturing ache in her 


“My -hushand is a | 
“And you are his | 
ie-Ho not sygak Jet mye fell you 


“That you should haye found it necessary to | 
Little Just, friend of my | 


always, you can trust me to the death. Turn to | 


made no effort to soothe or check her weeping ; | 


tracted his heart. It was,a pain that, dpspite his | 


eaton was too great, too real, too | 





brows, and her heart so full of emotion she could 
hardly draw a breath. 

The goodness of this man was something 
divine to her, sunk as she was in so much that 
was ignoble and bad. She had known he would 
help her before she had gone to him, but she had 
not known that he would give her such over- 
whelming evidence of his strong, noble nature. 

She could not even whisper her gratitude. She 
felt in the first place he did not desire it, and in 
the second she was too weak, her strength, was 
spent. se 

Basil treated her in the wisest fashion. 

“You will share my breakfast, Justina,” he 
| said, and he rang the bell as he spoke. ““Molly 
is a lazy little kitten, and neyer gets up, till she 
is absolutely obliged.” ‘ 

Justina. tried to falter an excyse. 

< Tmust get back. I—I have much todo.” 

“The, more reagon you shoyld eat. I am very 


hungry, and.I am sure you eet be. the same. 
A ty rate acup of coffee will not come amiss.” 


e’ chatted on as lightly as he citild. The 
akfast was quickly brought, and he poured out 
fice and wajted on her with all, the care and 
a great pretence of eating, himself, 

but he aieltentd ve’ Pttle. NB 
“T am going, to,take you home,” he said, when 

a few mome had me 

Justina shrank a little. 
She could Hot ehdure the thought of Rupert 
Basil’s nobility, his 


and this mah meeting. 
fr: sbtatogth her husband's wrong in far 
be 5! 






ker and more despicable lines. The yemen:- 
nee of the last night’s scene was so vividly 
| with her. 

Rupert’s bravado and swaggering ease till 
she gave him the letter to read, then his 
exhibition of fear, his utter cowardice, his 
| supplications to her to help him, to save him, to 
|. keep him from the horrors of a prison! Jastina 
| shivered as she remembered it all. It had been 
| Rupert and Rupert’s agony of fear that had 
broken down the proud horror with which she 
| was wrapped about. 
| “Go to Basil Fothergill. He will refuse you 
nothing. ‘Tell him Irepent. Tell hin I will 
| work day and night till Ihave paid him back. 

Ask him, for. Heaven's sake, to be niércifyl T£T go 
, to, prison I shall die, Justina. “I shall” never ‘live 
| a week. He will listen to you, yustty a. He is 
| 





a 





‘your frjend. Go to him. | Go to hiny! 

This had been the, frenzied ‘ry Of the coward. 
Rupert had ‘flung himself at his, wife’s feet and 
'"groyelled on, the ground before her ; hé had wept 
| and wailed, and almbst, roused the house by his 
fear. shilieais 

Justina had not a clear recojlection of how she 
subdued him. She djd it at last and she used 
every means to soothe him, and. finally she had 
succeeded ; and while she’ sat ‘staripg with hot 
tearless ‘eyes into the dead’ fire, and ‘on to the 
desglation and’ destruction of her life, the man 
who had, dragged her to shame and 


rage 1¢ and dishonour, 
lay, sleeping’ soundly and sweetly’ in the’ next 
room, 

Her natural refinement, her pride, her delicacy 
| of thought, winced at the bare idea of Beeing the 
two men together ; but she realised, poor child, 
| that life for her was not to he set’in’dny fashion 
that was pleasant to ‘her or that'her pride 
demanded ; so after that one momept of drawing 
back, she made no protest. If He desired to go 
with her, he should go. , 

Basil understood’ most perfectly all that was 
passing in the girl’s mind, He put on his coat 
and hat, and after exchanging afew hurried ex- 
planatory words with his sister, who naturally 
did not understand exactly what was, happening, 
he took Justina down the stairs, and ‘hailing « 
hansom, they were driven swiftly away ack to 
the miserable place she called her home. Ata 
few gates away from her door, howeyer, Basil 
stopped. 

“'T will leave you now, dear,” he sajd, gently, 
as he helped her to alight. , 

They had not exchanged a single word durmg 
| the drive. 
| “You are tired, and would be best by your- 
self. This afternoon, Molly will come and pay 
you a visit. If you are well ehough you will see 
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“ KEEP UP YOUR HEART, JUSTINA, COURAGE, DEAR ; LIFE CANNOT ALWAYS BE SO 


her ; if not, another time. Keep up your heart, 
Justina. Courage, dear ; life cannot always be so 
dark and sad. Anyhow, remember, whatever 
comes, I am your true, your loyal friend.” 

He wrung her hand and held it for an instant 
within his, then, turning abruptly, he jumped 
into the hansom again, and before she could 
scarcely realise it, he was driven rapidly away. 

Sick and trembling from the agitation, the 
emotions this eventful morning had brought her, 
Justina went slowly back to her home. 

The room was empty when she entered, She 
was glad of the respite. 

She felt suddenly ¢o ill, so feeble, she could do 
nothing but sit on a chair and wait till the faint- 
ness should pass from her limbs and brain. 

She dreaded the very thought of Rupert. 

She had no definite plan, only she felt she 
could not endure to go on living in the fashion 
they had been living these past months. With 
the shadow of this shame hanging perpetually 
over them, Justina did not know what life would 
be like in the future. Only they must go from 
here ; they must reduce their expenses. She 
must work even harder than she had done. 
Rupert also must do his share of the work. 

She would not be able to breathe or move freely 
till this debt had been wiped off. It was almost 
too great io be realised—it would take years of 
hard labour and economy to reduce it ; but it 
must be done—it must be reduced. The shame 
would never go, but the debt must be paid. 

She sat there thinking and thinking in a dull, 
half-stupid way, and she never moved when the 
door opened and the landlady came in. 

“ Come, my dear, rouse yourself,” the woman 
said with genuine pity and sympathy in her 
voice. “I know itain’t easy to bear partings ; 
but there, America ain’t no distance now-a-days, 
and Mr. Seaton, he’ll be back afore you know 
where you are !” 

Justina sat looking at the woman in a dull, set 
way. The landlady meandered on ; evidently she 
imagined the girl was grief.stricken for her 
husband’s departure. 





Suddenly Justina found Ler voice. 

“What—what are you saying?” she said, 
hoarsely, feebly. 

The woman explained again her sympathy and 
pity. Rupert had managed to deceive her quite 
easily. 

“When he told me he had sent you out so as 
you should have no farewells—I knew what it 
would be when you come back, that I did. Come 
now, Mrs. Seaton, look up—your good man will 
be back this side of Christmas, I’ll be bound. Let 
me help you off with your cloak, my dear, and 
let me give you a good, strong cup of tea.” 

Justina pushed herself ox her feet somehow. 

“Rupert gone! Rupert gone!” that was the 
thought that oppressed her. She stocd looking 
about her uncertainly, and then her eyes caught 
sight of a letter standing on the mantel-shelf, 
propped up in front of the clock. 

Her senses came back to her in a feeble way. 
She managed to dismiss the landlady. 

“Yes—yes—I will have tea,” she said, eager 
only to be alone and getting rid of the woman’s 
officious though well-meant kindness at any 
cost. 

As the door closed she crossed the room and 
took up the letter. The faintness was still in 
her head and frame, but her mind was 
perfectly clear now. With cold trembling hands, 
she broke the envelope. Rupert had written 
evidently in a great hurry. 

“ Justina, good-bye! I am not coming back. 
I am tired of thé sort of life I have been 
condemned to lead with you for the last year. 
Our marriage was a mistake. Iam sorry for you 
and I am d——d sorry for myself. I don’t 
suppose we shall trouble one another much more 
in the future. I have got a good start now and 
I mean to make the most of it. I have no 
scruple in leaving you to take care of yourself, 
for you are quite able to do this, and if you stick 
to your work you can never starve. I have 
taken a few odds and ends just to help me on 
my journey, and I have enough money to keep 
me going for a little while. Thanks to my 





DARK AND SAD!” SAID BASIL, 


clever acting, Aynesworth’s clever letter, and 
your exertions on my behalf. Once more, good- 
bye.” 

"She stood there frozen into a statue as she 
read these words. The infamy, the brutal shame 
and cruelty of it was more than she could bear. 
To dishonour her first, then to trick her by his 
confederate’s aid and his own cunning into being 
an accomplice to his crime ; to grovel at her feet 
as a coward, and at last to force her by his tears 
to do that which was bitter as death itself to 
her ; to wait till she was gone forth on this 
errand of humiliation and mental pain, and then 
to desert her and to carry of with him the money 
he had stolen from the one, the only friend she 
possessed in the world ! 

With a cry that was scarcely human, so 
terrible was the anguish of her heart, the poor 
creature flung the letter far from her into the 
heart of the burning coals, and then, as the door 
opened and the landlady came back once more, 
Justina turned with a sob and a moan ; she 
staggered backwards, and before the woman could 
reach her she was lying huddled and senseless on 
the floor. 

(To be continued.) 








Wirnin the past eleven years the wor'd cf 
letters has lost Carlyle, 1881; George Eliot, 
1881; Longfellow, 1882; Emerson, 1882; 
Matthew Arnold, 1888 ; Browning, 1888 ; King- 
lake, 1891 ; Lowell, 1891 ; Walt Whitman, 1892 ; 
George W. Curtis, 1892; Whittier, 1892; and 
Tennyson, 1892, 

Wuat promises to be an excellent scheme for 
the employment of women is about to be started 
by Countess Hamilton and the daughter of the 
Swedish Consul in Lendon. These ladies pur- 
pore to teach the beautiful art of Swedish 
weaving and embroidery to such as will learn, 
and it is certain that the knowledge when 
acquired will be most lucrative to the pos- 
sessors, 
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A TERRIBLE PROMISE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XIX. 


THE moment she had spoken, Mr. Wedgwood’s 
warning returned to Beatrice. She trembled 
violently, and cried,— 

“Oh ! what have I said ? What have I done?” 

Mr. Hurst’s pony was old and trustworthy, 
which was a good thing, as Cecil left it to guide 
itself. Letting the reins fall, he took the girl’s 
hand in both of his, and said, firmly,— 

“You have done and said nothing you need 
regret. I promise you your confidence shall be 
sacred. If you so wish, I will give you my word 
never to mention the subject to you again ; or 
my best help, such as it is, is at your service.” 

“Mr. March,” said poor Beatrice, sadly, “I 
have come to England solely to avenge my 
sister, and already my path seems full of diffi- 
culties, I feel almost as though I stood on 
the brink of a precipice, and one false step might 
prove fatal.” 

“You must not taik to-night,” he said, 
simply. “ You are tired and unstrung. I will 
call on you to-morrow. I am in the choir, so to 
arrange about the Christmas anthem can be my 
excuse. Don’t grieve too much over your 
sister’s loss, Miss Charles. Believe me, there are 
living sorrows harder to bear than dead ones.” 

“ And you will keep my secret ?” 

“ Assuredly. Indeed, I would caution you 
strongly not to reveal your relationship to that 
poor girl, I will give you my reasons to-mor- 
row.” 

_ Mrs. Kemp announced the visitor after a 
fashion of her own the next day. 

_ “It’s Mr. March, miss, He’s come about the 
ringing ; but he says he can call again if you’re 
usy.”” e 


_ In another moment they stood looking straight 
into each other’s face—these two who were 
strangers in Chatterley ; who, unsuspected by the 





simple rustic folk, each carried the burden of a 
heavy secret. Beatrice was pale as marble. 
Cecil very gently made her sit down by the 
blazing fire. 

“You must take care of yourself,” he said, 
kindly. “Ifyou break down, your quest must 
fail. I can guess a little of the story. She was 
coming to England to take a situation, and the 
man in whose company she was seen at King’s- 
cross had some urgent reason for removing her 
from his path ?” 

“ Yes, she was my twin sister. 
and I am Beatrice.” 

“Has it never struck you, you ran a terrible 
danger in coming to England ¢” 

“He never knew my father left twin children. 
My grandmother was not a good letter-writer ; 
our enemy believed that there was but one girl— 
Nora.” 

“And you expected to find that man at 
Chatterley ?” 

“Mr. March, I can’t go on. I can’t let you be 
kind to me without telling you the truth, J 
thought tt was you!” © 

He looked at her amazed, indignant, but with- 
out the slightest shame. 

“In Heaven’s name—why ?” 

“IT know now what a mistake it was. I felt 
when I heard your voice last night you could not 
have done such a thing; but you went away 
directly I came, and I had a telegram from 
France yesterday urging me to return, and——”’ 

“And you believed I sent it, and that I was 
waiting in some fresh disguise to harm you by 
the way ?” 

“Oh, please forgive me ! 
you.” 

“JT forgive you freely,” he said, gravely. 
“What puzzles me is your taking it for granted 
the man lived here. To my mind he would have 
chosen a place far removed from his own home 
for his victim’s grave.” 

“T had better tell you everything,” said 
Beatrice, and she did so, when she had finished 
she added, gravely. ‘‘ Whoever lured my sister 


She was Nora, 


I had never seen 











Tite 


“YOU SEEM IN A HURRY, DOCTOR! WHO's ILL?” ASKED KENNETH WITH ALARM. 


to her death knew this place well, and was an 
intimate friend of Kenneth Ford’s !”’ 


Only the one monosyllable, but she felt certain 
by the change in his voice he possessed some 
clue that she did not. 

“My sister’s murderer meant the crime to be 
brought home to Mr. Ford.” 

“Perhaps! I would stake my own life on 
Kenneth Ford’s innocence; besides, it sc 
happens he never left the village on the day of 
the murder. I might say the same for myself.” 

‘I know ;” her dark eyes were fixed on his as 
though they would read his very soul ; * but all 
the same, Nora’s murderer is someone well known 
to Mr. Ford.” 

Cecil looked uncertain. 

“You said you had had a telegram from 
France ; will you let me see it ?”’ 

“Tcannot. I sent it to Mr Wedgwood yes- 
terday ; he seemed to expect 1\should hear from 
the man—perhaps you will read his letter.” 

Mr. March frowned slightly as he did so, 

“You told me last night, Miss Charles, you 
felt as though you stood on the brink of a 
precipice, and that any false step would be fatal. 
Will you let me give you some advice ?—take no 
step at all, just wait.” 

“But waiting is such hard work.” 

‘I know—but you cau do nothing of any use. 
If you wrote to your friends in Paris to ask if 
they sent that telegram, they would be terribly 
anxious about you. If I had only seen you 
yesterday earlier in the day I would have gone to 
London and left for France by the train suggested 
to you ; but 1 don’t know that it would have been 
of any use. Depend upon it, the ‘old man’ has 
adopted some fresh disguise.” a 

“ And you think my telegram was from him ?’ 

“T feel sure of it.” 

“Mr, March, you promised to help me. You 
have been in Northshire some months ; have you 
ever met anyone who answered to the description 
of this man ?” : 

“Never,” The answer was prompt and pesi- 
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live, but the colonist qualified it by adding, 
‘Still, [ go very little into society, and except 
the Lane House people I am not intimate with a 
single family in the neighbourhood.” 

“ And you advise me.to do nothing?” 

“Yes, Depend upon it this man, when he finds 
his telegram fruitless, will try something else. 
Distrust all letters that come to you by post. 
Be very careful in your intercourse with 
strangers. Keep your eyes open, and Iybelieve in 
time you will solve the mystery.” 


“But I feel.as if I were here under false pre- | 


tence. I can’t bear for,peaple to be kind to me 
and pity me for haying to come so far to earn 


my bread, when I know my only reasgn for | 


coming to Chatterley was—vengeance.” 

“If your sister were still alive, Miss @harles, 
would you not—forgive me—have made music 
your profession ?” 

wt . 

“Then you deceive .no.one by taking the post 
f organist here, and I believe your .telents will 
be a great boon to-Chatterley folks. ‘Try,and be 
outented with the fact that you axe earmiyg ae 
jionest tiving.” 

Beatrice shuddered. 

“And I may meet that man-face to fage. J 
may have to take his hand in dgiendship.” 

Mr. March shook his head. 

“T should say not, If he has any camagience 
left he will avoid you. Don’t you seez he very 
sight of you must remind him of his cringe,’’ 

Cecil did a thing which would have asfenished 
the neighbourhood had he consulted them. 

He went up to the Castle and asked yto see 
Lord Chatterley. 

“The Earl is.in Paris, sir,” was Jordan's reply, 
viven a little.stiffly, for the old butler knew too 
much of “whet was what” to appreve of anew 
omer calling first on his master. 

“Will you ask Lady Chatterley if I may syeak 
to her foga few minutes?” said Cecil, feigning 
umoyance at the peer’s absence. “The rain 
‘omes through my roof iu several places, and as 
there is no agent for the property it seems best 
to complain to the landlord himself.”’ 

“Tl take your message, sir,” said the old 
servant, mollified , by the explanation ; “ but I’m 
ifraid it’s no use. The Earl has refysed Mr. 
Hurst several times. He says he,shall do no- 
thing to. Copsley till, the leage is up.” 

A delay of a few minutes,,and,Cecil stood in 
his sister's, pregenge. 

For the first time ,he saw her in her married 
home, 

Gertrude kissed im fondly ; but her voice 
liul an anxious ring. 

“Oh, Cecil! .was.this safe.) ”’ 

“T think.so, dear. I kuaes.your husband was 
AWAY. 
missed Lady ddith’s invitation I hit on this 
means of seeing you.” 

“ Oh, Cecil! it seems.so hard I cannot.seeyou 
vftener. To know. you are almost.at.the Castle 
gates, and yet to haye:to.plot and plan just for 
a glimpse.of you—it is so hard !” 

“ Have .you.sounded Chatterley as.to his feel- 
ings if the.grave gaye up its dead and his ne’er- 
lo-well. brother-in-law returned:to life ?”’ 

Gertrude shivered. 

“Yes ; it was of no use. Cecil, he seems to 
hate thevidea of your coming baek rich now. more 
than the thought of seeing you, poor.” 

“ What took him off to Paris.again so.soon ?” 

Gertrude explained. 

Her story lett Mr. March undecided. It might 
be true, it was just like such a mean, grasping man 
as Chatterley to take unheard-of trouble about 
money. But it was passing strange his absence 
should fit in so with Miss Charles’ suspicions. 

Cecil Monkton would have given a great deal 
to have set his doubts at rest. 


I only got ‘back yesterday, and.as I had | 


| peor child in his own natural 





He had told Beatrice ,he had met no one in | 


Northshire who could be Nora’s murderer ; but, 


then, he had not “met” the Earl as society 


understands the term. 

Lord Chatterley had tacitly avoided him, and 
‘ave for that one glimpse of his noble brother-in- 
law in the park Cecil had not even seen him. 


wanderer’s heart. 


With all Lord Chatterley’s faults, he was Ger- 
trude’s husband and the father of little Phillis. 

It seemed to Cecil almost treason against them 
to admit the Earl could be guilty. 

And yet, did not everything go to point to 


Reginald as the hero of Nora Charles’ terrible | 


fate? 

He was away from Chatterley all the time 
Madame Le Comte corresponded with “ Mr. 
Ford.’ 

He returned the very day of Nora’s death. 

What,should have hindered him, after he left 
his victim at, York, from qui¢kly doffing the dis- 
guise of old age and—to disarm suspicion effec- 
tually--letting himself be . speaking to the 

Een 
chad spent some hours..in Wilmington in- 
stead of going straight home,.and why? Be- 
y he.could not calculate which of the sweets 
would eat. first. 


~ She qnight have reached Salton dying, but yet 
able tides sher murderer. 


“You look so ill, Cecil,” saidjhis sister, gently. 
“ Have yqu had.any return of colomial fever +” 
aN, dear, When do your gyests arrive, 






xt Monday the first of them. I expect 
back .on Saturday. at latest.” 

ou have a ,beautaful home,” said Cecil, 
gravely. “I suppose your husbanglis.wery,provd 


of it?” 

“WVery. I thinkove of the@astle is almost 
@ypassion with Reginald, that.is.why he finds it 
#0 hard to forgive Mhillis for not being a-bay.” 

“Fate has beemjkind to him, Gertrude, for he 
started in life.as,a,younger son.” 

Lady. Chatterley had no idea that: her brother 


had trigd;hard for some minutes to lead the con- | 
versation.into-this channel. She answered, quite | 


naturally,— 

“ Yes, he: had two elder brothers. Poor Thorne 
was killed from the effects of an accident, and 
Donald died of fever. It was very sad that they 
were taken within a week of each other.” 


“One of them was to have married Ford’s 


sister ¢” 

“ Yes,” said Gertrude, thoughtfully, “ Donald. 
I often think, Cecil, how different our lives 
would have been, yours and mine, if Donald had 
lived to marry and leave a little child.” 

“You would not have been,a countess.” 

“T should have been free,” she said, bitterly. 
“You and I would have roamed the world 
together, Cecil, and—I should never have met 
Reginald.” 

“Gertrude!” cried her brother, frightened at 
the look of misery on her face. “ My darling 
sister, you mustn't talk like that. Thipk of 
Phillis. Surely you are pleased your little, girl 
should be an heiress ?” 

“Td rather she had not a .penny. for her 
portion, so that her father loved her ; and she is 
so like his family, Cecil. Now that you are here 
I must show you poor Thorne’s picture, the 
eldest brother, you know. It was painted when 
he was a little child, and my Phil might have sat 
for it.” 


Mr. March looked with interest on the picture, | 


and admitted his niece’s resemblance to it. 
“It isa good face, Gertrude. Did he live to 
grow up?” 


“ Oh yes, he was turned thirty when he, died ; | 
Charles was not | 
strong, and his father could never forgive hiza for | 


but he lived chiefly in France. 


loving books and pictures more than out-door 
sports. He was a very clever artist. I must 
show you one of his pictures. He sent it home 
the year before he died. 
portrait, but he called it ‘Marguerite. 

They stood together before the painting, and 
every ray of hope died out of Cecil's heart. His 
doubts of his brother-in-law had been growing 
steadily ever since they entered the picture 
gallery ; but now the whole story of the past was 
clear to him. 

Viscount Thorne, who “lived chiefly in Paris,” 


+9 


| had married the original of the picture of “ Mar- 


guerite” ; the girl who slept in Chatterley church- | 


| yard and her sister, who. was the village organist, 


s | were, in deed and truth, Lord Thorne’s twin | 
It was an awful fear which lay heavy on the 


daughters, 


and nieces of the present Lord 
Chatterley. 


It is really a fancy | 


There was net a link wanting in the chain, 
Lord Thorne had died from the effects of a rail- 
way accident. So had M. Charles. Reginald was 

| with his brother at the last, and received his 
death-bed confidences: 

The news that a helpless child would rob him 
| of the thirty thousand a-year he had grown to 
reckon on as Jis own made him furious. It was 
a terrible temptation, Marguerite’s death must 
haye made the sin gasier still. 

The old grandmother .was just the sort of 
woman to be hoodvwa As to stealing his 
cousin’s name: Kenngth Ford, a mere lad of 
twenty, was just then starting for India; no 
| doubt it 6 a.useful precaution to the per- 
| petratar of the. Araud to personate him. 
“I must.go,” said Geel, abruptly. “ Gertrude, 
| my.dear, I ; to.go to London ; there is 

no .telli pwe shall meetagain. I want you 
| to promise me one-thing. If oo re- 
| member I would give my jheart's;blood for you 
Phillis.” =~6 

Terribly black loaked.to Cecil the case against 
Lord Chattenley. Phere.sxas one loophole of escape 
frem believing the mass,of eyidence against him, 
angonly one. If there,had been any flaw in the 
marriage of Charles Thorne and rgucrite 
Lecomte, then her daughters waquld have no 
claim on Chatterley Castle, and their uncle would 
qhave no,.cause.to wish.thgir death. 

“Man alive!” cried Kenneth, running up 
| against Mr. March atthe entrance to the Chase, 
| “what's the matter? You look as though you 

had seen a ghost.” 

“T believe [ have,” gaid the older man, almost 
solemnly. “I feel.as,if the air was peopled with 
ghosts—ghosts of the dead past.” 

“Oh, come,” said Kenneth, cheerfully, “ you're 
a cup too low. I shall inflict myself on you to 
lunch and try to cheer you up.” 

But welcome as his company evidently was, it 
failed to raise Cecil's spirits, and when the cloth 
was remoyed Kenneth asked, abruptly,— 

“What's the matter ¢” 

“T daren’t tell you.” 

“T thought we were to be friends? You have 
_trusted me with .one secret, why refuse me 
| another ?.” 
| “ Ford—-I can’t go into particulars. You may 

knock me down if you like, but I’ve made sure 
| of my facts. Chabteyley’s a NilJain, though he is 
| your cousin and Gertrude’s husband.” 
| A dead silence. KennothFord.looked strangely 
troubled. His face-was white-with. passion, the 
veins in his temples stood out-in .thigk purple 
| knots. He never contradicted-Geeil’s statement, 
| he showed no anger at-his making it ; she just sat 
there silent, groping, it seemed: to Cecil, after.the 
| angjver to some. problem.which puzaled him. At 
last he brought down: his. clenched fist. on the 
tablewwith a: baag. 
| “She is his wife. Heayen help sher, and to 
| punish. hin, for. bis ill-deeds,wauld only recoil on 
her. You canit think your, pnecious ; brother-in- 
| law. blacker than I do, you. can’t Jeathe him 
| mope ; but.yet,,I say, spareshim for, the sake of 
| his wife and ehild,” 
| 











(Manktan peked the. fire aggressively. 
“And how.aboeut other, peaple, Ferd? How 
about. those:he’s wronged? Hf. they find out the 
truth, do you suppose they'll have pity on bim?” 
Kenneth looked, strangely, troubled. 
“Ts it ets Shae an vely. “ Chat- 
| terley.has strange notions about hengur,; if he's 
| done anything, disgyageful, muchas I hate the 
| fellow, 'd come, own, with,a gogd raund sum to 
| bush up the scapdal for, the,agke of the.good old 
name.” 
| “Money wouldn't. washout. the, stain— blood 
might.” 
| “ Monkton, ane you, rag. ? “4 
| “Talmost.wish I were.’ . 
| “You are making me terribly uneasy,’ 
| Kenneth, anxiously. 
| 
| 


, 


said 


“And Pcan’t end. the uneasiness, old fellow. 
I can’t even tell you what T haye_discoyered. 
I'm going up to, London to-night, to make further 
inquiries. "Phere is one service, and one only, 
| you could do for me.” 

“ I’m. ready,” said ,Kenneth, shartly. 

| about your sister you need,not tell me. 
| for her all you could do yourself.” 


“Tf it’s 
I'll do 
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“Tt isn’t about Gertrude. Have you seen Miss “T don’t think you need be, Mrs. Cartwright,” | would “guard Miss Charles from Lord 


Charles?” 

Kenneth began to think his friend had had 
his wish and gone mad, since in the middle of a 
onversation of such terrible inport he suddenly 
introduced the name of a girl a comparative 
stranger to them both. 

« T’ve seen her,” Mr. Ford answered, shortly. 
“ But what on earth does that matter ?” 

“I'm not wandering,” said Cecil, with a 
zal, strange smile. “ Indeed, Ford, you may 
believe I’m in my sober senses. I want you to 
promise me to teke care of Beatrice Charles ; 
don't let her know what I have told you, but 
promise me to guard her as far as in your power 
from Lord Chatterley.” 

Kennethturned as white as death. 

“ | don’t understand,” he gasped. “ What has 
Chatterley to do with: Miss Charles ?” 

Monkton hesitated. 

“ Giverme some clue—or I can do nothing,” 
urged Kenneth Ford. 

“ You remember the nameless girl yeu and my 
sister Tound at Salton Station ?” 

* Yes-—but-—”’ 

“Miss Charles is her twin sister. Whoever 
harmed: the one would show no merey to the 
ther ; and Lord Chatterley was the last creature 
that the poor. murdered: girl was seen to speak 
oo. 

Kenueth Ford put out his hand and clasped 
Monkton’s. 

“T'll do my best.; but for goodness sake, old 
fellow, make haste: back. You've ‘burdened me 
with a cart-load of mysteries; you, may 
possess. the clue, but to me your suspivions are 
groundless and unfounded ; but you have my 
premise, only make haste back,” 





CHAPTER XX. 


A very brief note reached Elm Cottage the 
night Cecil started for Loudon. Had the vigar, the 
curate, and a committee of ladies read the few 
lines, they could net have. detected anytliing un- 
usual, but ‘would have «regarded ,tlte letter as.a 
polite apology to the young: organist from.one of 
the -choir, 

“fr, March's compliments to Miss Charles, 
ind he much regrets he cannot attend the choir- 
practice tomorrow. Mr. March is starting for 
London and Paris ; he‘hopes to bring back with 
him a little information which may be of use to 
Miss Charles ‘in the matter ‘they discussed to- 
day.” 

“ The matter” was, according to Mrs. Kemp, 
the Christmas singing. Beatrice put the note 
into thie fire, and.decided-she‘had ‘not’ been mis- 
taken : some-clue ‘had occurred to'Mr/March, and 
he had gore to London to investigate-it. 

The days dragged rather until ‘Sunday came 
round again. Lord: Chatterley -was at’ church 
this week, and ‘he joined his -persuasions ‘to his 


she was helping Miss‘ Charles take off ier hati 
“He only got back late’ last'ni#ht, and-he-said to- 
day he wished ‘he'd never’gone, for it‘ was only 
throwing away more money.” 

Luneh ‘went off ‘capitally’; the Earl could be 
agreeable when he chose, ‘and ‘he did choose to- 
day. He told some capital -stories, amused 
Beatrice most kindly,-anl was‘most attentive to 
his wife. The organist began to’ believe’ the peer 
Was a most-maligned personage. 

Going into the Vicarage‘to teatthat same after- 


noon, she found Kenneth Ford in the drawing; | 
March makes him turn against any one March | 
| knows.” 


room, 

“ Miss Charles,” he said, cheerfully, “I hope 
you are not puffed. up with pride at your 
superiority to us common’folk ; do you know, I 
have been at Chatterley‘two years,and the Castle 
people never asked me. to luaeh.” 

Beatrice laughed heartily. 

“T dida’t know it was a-special honour.” 

_“We are going: todine ‘there on Tuesday, 
Kenneth,” said the Vicar, “and Monica is shak- 
iug in her shoes, because;-as a bride, the host. is 
Sure to take her into dinner,and she says she 
ts frightened to death of him.” 














said Beatrice. “I like Lord Chatterley very 
much ; he seems to take so much pains to make 
his guests feel at home.” 

Kenneth smiled. 

“Either you are a special favourite of his, 


Miss Charles, or my cousin has changed his | 


character.” 

“By the way,” interposed the Vicar, “do 
you know-what has become of Mr. March, 
Kenneth? He only came back on Tuesday, and 
I hear he’s off again.” 

“He went to Londen on Weduesday,” said 
Mr. Ford, ravher shortly. “I don’t know when 
he’s expected back.” 

Beatrice had taken leave. The Vicar looked 
at Kenneth with a smile when the door closed 
on her. 

“Don’t you think she’s very nice?” 

“Really, Jem, I hayen’t tasted her,” said 
Kenneth, rather crossly. 

“T mean, don’t. you think she’s an improye- 
ment on Miss Hoskins?” 

“T’'ll agree to that.” 

“Can you guess Miss Hoskin’s present amuse- 
ment?” asked Jem, gravely. “It makes me 
curious when I thipk of it, She’s sent me an 
anonymous letter urging me, in the interests of 
propriety, to get rid of Miss Charles.” 

“ Jem, there’s something Irish in that speech, 
If it was an anonymous letter, how do you know 
Miss Hoskins wrote it?” 

“No one else would be so spiteful,” said 
Monica. “ Jem, show Mr. Ford ‘the letter.” 

It was written-on thick, creamy writing paper 
and in a feminine ‘hand, or one that would pass 
as such. First Mr. Cartwright’s attention was 
drawn to'the impropriety of his organist taking 
long country walks and returning in Mr, March’s 
pony carriage. Then to tlmt gentleman spend- 
ing two hours’ at Elm Cottage. It was then 
geutly insinuated that he knew nothing of Miss 
Charles’ antecedente—that her parents had 
never been ‘legally married, and tlie beautiful 
stranger was, in short, a nameless adventurer. 

Mr. ‘Ford kept the letter so long in his hand 
that Monica grew alarmed. She expected a 


- burst of indignation, never doubting he would be 


as angry ‘with Miss Hoskins as they were. 

“ Kenneth, surely you don’t believe it,”’ cried 
the Vicar, in alarm. 

“No,” said Mr. Ford slowly. “I don't believe 
Miss Charles has deceived you ; but it is quite 
true that March drove her home on Tuesday 
and paid her a long visit on Wednesday. He 
told me'so himself.” 

The Vicar looked grave. 

“T suppose she is young ‘to live alone; but I 
could think of no’better plan for her.” 

“Don’t worry yourself, old man,” said 
Kenneth, more cheerfully, “but I must tell you 
one thing. Miss ‘Hoskins never wrote this letter. 
I’ve had one or two speciimens-of her style, and 
I know the composition and granrmar are superior 


; | to anything she could accomplish.” ° 
wife's'to Beatrice to‘return with’ them ‘to lunch, | 
“ Father: likes: you,” confessed’ Phillis, when | 


“Then who did write it?” 

“ Lord Chatterley.” 

“Kenneth !” 

“Mr. Ford !” 

In amazed ‘horror from the’ Vicar and Monica. 

“Look-here,” said Ken. “I can’t explain it 
to you, but I’d gwear ‘tomy opinion. Chatterley 
can write with his left-hand as easily as his right, 
but he séldom uses the talent, I have had one 


| Chatterley,” and the assertion that Beatrice was 
sister to the murdered girl in Chatterley church- 
yard. That the Earl had been cruelly hard on 
that girl, Kenneth knew ; he, had ,tried his best 
to have a verdict of suicide brought in ; he had 
never forgiven Mr. March for paying the expenses 
of the funeral ; but still, what. was his, reason ? 
It was like working in the dark, and Kenneth, 
who hated mysteries, stopped at Copsleigh Chase 
on his way home, meaning to get, his friend’s 
address and write at onge, to tell him he myst be 
more explicit. 

“Oh.! Mr, Fond,” said the neat upper servant, 
who acted, as the bachelor's housekeeper, “I 
was coning up to the Lane House toamwrow, to 
ask you fer Mr. March's address ; he forgot to 
send it to me, and there’s a lot of letters-to 
forward.” 

A strange feeling of alarm weized Kenneth. He 
knew the woman well, she had lived with Mrs. 
Hurst for some years. 

“Why, Marables, I was coming to you on the 
same errand ; he promised to write to me, but has 
not done so,” 

Marables looked troubled. 

“ He went off all iv a hurry jon Wieduesday, 
and he told me I should ‘have the address by 
Friday.at the latest,” 

“ He's lived abroad.so long, Lexpect lie’s for- 
gotten how methodical people ave alyout letters in 
Hygland,” said’ Mx. Ford, »vith a, cheerfulness he 
was far from feeling. “ Ii let you know the 
minute I hear fro dia. La the meanwhile 
can I be of any use to you? Would you like 
some ready money for hovsekeeping.? Mar. March 
and I are so.intimate, he wou't think ay adyanc- 
ing it a liberty.” 

But Maralles declined ; the dbills were paid 
monthly, and she hadia few pounds in;hand for 
current .expenses. It was. thedetters.and her 
inability to forward them which trotbled:her. 

“ He’s such a nice.gentloman, Mr. Rord, and so 
considerate, J féelsure he has sent: the address 
and: his letters miscar:ied.”’ 

“ Well, let meknow.if you-hear before I do ;” 
and Keaneth went home .under «the conviction 
that everything at Chatterley was turning topsy- 
| turvy and an atmosphere of mystery hung over 
| the peaceful village. 
| ‘The family: atthe Lane: House did net attend 
evening service, aud Mr. Ford: had ample time to 
think over:the:problems which so. worried him, 
and after pondering ower them till:his head ached 
he decided he could.cgme.to.no .conclusion until 
his friend returned to Copsleigh, and explained 
his strange hadi confidences more:fubly. 

It. was Mr. Ford's custom:to.go for:a ride most 
mornings after breakfast. ‘He was cantering along 
sbout iten o'clock, the day after, seeing ithe-Viear's 
anonymous letter; when he .encountered Dr. 
Bardon, driving:at such a:rapid pace that it .was 
easy: to. see he lad een. summoned to.an wegent 
case, 

“ Who's ill?” asked Kenneth, with the interest 
people living in a small place -often -feel ‘in their 
neighbours, “ You-seemvina hurry ;'I thought 
Monday was.your day for:the dispensary %” 

“ That’ll have-to wait. ‘It’s a most extraordinary 
thing ; she was perfectly. well last night, but 
they’ ve-just, sent to tell-me she’s dying. 

“Who?” asked Kenneth; as the doctor turned 








his gig in the direction ,of the Viearage ; “ not 


left-hantled note from him before now, and ‘I'll Mrs.-Cartwright?” 


stake my word this'is the same writing:” 
* But he seems so taken with her.” 
Kenneth shrugged ‘his shoulders. 
“T can’t explain it—unless it’s his hatred. of 


| Paris—Miss Cha 


“No; that pretty young friend of hers from 
ries.” 
To say’ that Kenneth was horrified ‘barely ex- 
pressed his feelings. wre! 
The very fact that-Cecil had confided ‘this girl 


| to his care, and that he had been annoyed-at' what 


“ But Lord Chatterley was away-all last week,” | he considered his friend's morbid anxiety about her 


said Mr. Cartwright. 

Mr. ‘Ford kept silence. 

“ T don’t like it,” said pretty, gentle Monica. 
* T can’t help it, but Ihave a ‘horror of anony- 
mous letters. 
Tuesday now.” 

Kenneth felt a great deal more perplexed than 
he dared to say. He would haye taker his oath his 


cousin was the writer of the anonymous letter ; | 
he remembered his friend Cecil's prayer, that he | 





I shall feel worse than ever on | 





—the very fact that he had seen’her only a few 
heurs before in the pride. of ‘her beauty—made 


| him terribly alarmed and grieved. 


His docision- was prompt. 

“T'll go on with you tp the cottage, doctor. 
That, poor girl has no one' belonging to .her, and 
my mother has taken a,great fancy to her. I 
know she'd like to come over if she could be of 
any use.” 


“ Mrs, Cartwright is there, I believe. It was 
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the Vicar who sent for me, but he forgot to say 
what the symptoms were.” 

Mrs, Kemp opened the door. 

Kenneth followed the doctor into the little 
pariour, leaving the doctor’s man to mind his 
horse as well as the gig. 

Monica Cartwright came to them with tears in 
her eyes. 

“TI think she is dead,” said the young 
wife. “We have tried in vain to rouse her. 
She must have died in her sleep,” 

All that could be gathered was that Miss 
Charles went to bed at ten o’clock the night 
before saying she was very tired. 

When the widow went to call her in the morn- 
ing she was apparently asleep. At first Mrs. 
Kemp took no alarm, but as time passed she grew 
seriously frightened and ran over to the Vicarage 
with the news. 

Mrs. Cartwright came back with her, and her 
husband sent for the doctor. 

It seemed to Kenneth hours rather than 
minutes before Dr. Bardon came downstairs. 

Monica turned to him eagerly. 

“Ts there any hope ?” 

“Of course there’s hope,” he said, grufily, 
speaking all the more abruptly just because his 
honest heart had been so deeply stirred. “I’ve 
told Mrs. Kemp—who seems a sensible woman— 
what’s to be done, and I’m going home now to 
send back some medicine as quick as possible. 
I shall be back myself again in the afternoon.” 

“Tll ride round with you,” said Kenneth, 
thoughtfully. “My mare goes like the wind, 
and I'll bring back the medicine quicker than you 
could send it.” 

Dr. Bardon altered the arrangement by asking 
Mr. Ford to drive him and allow the man to ride 
Fairy. 

Kenneth did not particularly like the ex- 
change ; but there was a look in the old doctor’s 
eye which said he had some reason for his 
request, 

“What is it?” asked Mr. Ford, when Roger, 
on Fairy’s back, was out of earshot. 

“Look here, Mr. Ford, keep a still tongue, but 
I must tell someone : that poor Miss Charles has 
had a narrow escape. If they hadn’t had the 
sense to send for me she’d have slept her life 
away.” 

“ Poison !”” gasped Kenneth ; “ but, now, who 
could have done it? She hadn’t an enemy in 
the place. She hasn’t been here long enough.” 

“Hem!” said Dr. Bardon, significantly. “The 
poor child that was found dead at Salton Station 
-* an enemy in the place that we know of.” 

o t———- ” 

“Tt’s the same person,” returned the old man. 
“ How it was administered and by whom will be 
a matter for us to find out later. At present 
we've got enough to do to cure her. Antimony’s 
a very deadly poison ; but by some happy chance 
either they miscalculated the dose and gave her 
just enough not to prove fatal, or else she has a 
very strong constitution, and it takes more to 
kill her than most girls,” 

Poor Kenneth ! 

He felt he had been a traitor to his trust. 

_ Had not Cecil begged him to guard this girl 
from danger, and within a week of Mr. March’s 
departure she had been well-nigh done to death. 

And yet, who would have suspected danger 
after seeing her bright and cheerful, apparently 
in perfect health, the previous day ? 

Kenneth’s blood ran cold as he recalled the 
exact words of his friend’s warning, “ Take care 
of Beatrice Charles. Promise me to guard her 
as far as in your power lies from the Earl of 
Chatterley.” 

And she had lunched at the Castle the day 
before ! 

No wonder Kenneth felt frantic with the 
horror of it all, 

“Something must be done,” said Dr. Bardon, 
sharply. “That Mrs. Kemp is used to illness ; 
but one daren’t tell an uneducated woman like 
that of our suspicions. She’d be frightened to 
death and spread the tale all over the parish. 
Mrs. Cartwright is evidently nervous and easily 
— Besides, her husband would never spare 

er. 

“Spare her for what ?” 





“ Don’t you understand?” said the doctor, 
testily. “Whoever made this diabolical attempt to 
kill that poor child won’t rest contented with 
one effort ; whoever nurses Beatrice Charles must 
know of her danger, and be prepared to protect 
her at any cost.” 


(To be continued.) 








FICKLE FORTUNE. 
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CHAPTER XV.—(continued.)} 


SHE would want diamonds and silks, and all 
the other feminine extravagances so dear to the 
hearts of other women, and he was only a strug- 
gling doctor, who would have to fight hand-to- 
hand battle with grim poverty. And sitting 
there in the arm-chair, before the glowing grate, 
where he had flung himself, he pictured a life of 
poverty that would spread out before him if he 
defied the world for love’s sake. 

A dingy office ; a worn coat, and trousers shiny 
at the knee ; a neck-tie with a ragged edge ; an 
unkempt beard, a last season’s hat, and hunger 
gnawing at his vitals, 

The picture filled him with the most abject 
horror. 

He was stylish and fastidious to a fault. He 
loved Vera ; but did he not equally love his own 
ease? He could barely tolerate Mercy, the poor, 
fhe tender, plain little creature who lavished a 
world of love upon him ; but he swallowed the 
bitter draught of having to endure her by 
always remembering that she was an heiress, in 
all probability, to a cool million of money, and 
money had been his idol all his life long. He 
could not exist without it. 

He was not one of the kind who could face the 
world manfully and svatch from it its treasures 
by the sweat of his brow. No, he could not give 
up this dream of wealth that was almost as 
much as life to him. 

In the very midst of his reverie a light step 
crossed the library, but he did not hearit. It 
was Mercy. 

She stole up quietly and knelt on the hasscok 
beside his chair. 

“What were you thinking of; Leonard?” she 
said. 

He was equal to the occasion. 

“ Of what or whom should I be thinking of but 
yourself, Mercy ?” he replied. 

“Tt could not have been a very pleasant 
thought, I fear, for you sighed deeply,” she mur- 
mured, 

“That is all your fancy,” he declared—“ that 
my thoughts are not pleasant. True, I may 
have sighed, but did you never hear of such a 
thing as a sigh of contentment ?” 

She laughed merrily. 

“T have heard of it, but thought the words 
rather misplaced.” 

‘*T assure you they are quite true and practi- 
cable.” 

“ Where is Vera ?” she asked, suddenly. 

“T am sure I do not know,” he answered, 
trying to speak carelessly. 

“T want to have a real long talk with you, 
Leonard,” she said. ‘I have heard that there 
should be nothing but the utmost confidence 
between engaged lovers, Shall it not be so with 
us ?” 

“Of course,” he answered, starting rather 
guiltily, for he had a faint intuition of what was 
coming. 

“ Leonard,” she whispered, “I want you to tell 
me—is it true—what they are all saying—that 
you have ceased to love me?” 

“All saying!” he echoed. ‘‘ Who is saying it ? 
What old busybodies are sticking their noses 
into my affairs now?” he cried, with something 
on his lips that sounded very like an impreca- 
tion. 

.“ But it isn’t true, is it?” she breathed. “I 
should want to die if J thought it was.” 

“ Look here, Mercy,” he cried ; “if you want 
to believe all these mischief-makers tell you, you 





will have enough to do all through your life, 
You will have to either believe me or believe 
them. Now, which shall it be?” 

“But do answer my question. ‘ Yes’ or 
‘No?’” pleaded Mercy. “I—I am waiting for 
your answer, Leonard.” 

There was a slight rustle in the doorway, and 
glancing up with a start, Trescott saw Vera 
Forsyth standing there, looking on the tender 
scene with a scornful smile, and the words he 
—_ have answered died away unsaid on his 
ips, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Wir# a scornful toss of her head, Vera wheeled 
about. She would not enter the room, though 
she was just dying to know what they were 
saying—Trescott sat in the arm-chair before the 
glowing coals, while Mercy knelt on the hassock 
at his feet. 

But that one glance of Vera had proved fatal 
to his peace of mind, and the hope swept over 
his soul that she would not think that he was 
talking love to Mercy. 

His silence perplexed the girl kneeling at his 
feet. 

“T try to picture what our future life will be 
together, Leonard,” she murmured. 

“Don’t let us talk about it!” he exclaimed, 
impatiently. 

“ But I like to,” she insisted. ‘It is my con- 
stant thought by night and by day. And, oh! I 
shall try to make you so happy. I shall go out 
dining with you every day, if you like, and I will 
always wear a little veil over my face, that no one 
need know as they pass us by that your bride is 
blind. And I shall try to be so wise, and learn to 
talk with you upon the subjects you love best. 
You will not be ashamed of me, will you, 
Leonard ?” 

This was wistful eagerness pitiful to behold. 

“T do wish, Mercy, that you would cease your 
harping on the same old subject !” he cried, wor- 
riedly. ‘“ You annoy me so!” 

““ Annoy you?” whispered Mercy, half under 
her breath. “Why, I did not know that we 
could say anything to those we love which could 
make them vexed at us, because I thought we 
were : 

“« « Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one.’ 


It seems, Leonard, as though we had so little 
time to talk with each other now. And, oh! 
how I miss those little chats we used to have 
together ; don’t you?” 

“ You talk like a child, Mercy,” he cried. “ Do 
you expect me to be dancing attendance upon 
you all the time ?” 

“No ; I have ceased to expect that,” murmured 
the girl, choking back a sob—“ especially lately.” 

“T hope,” he cried, “ that you are not getting 
to be one of those exacting creatures who are 
jealous if a man is not at their side every 
moment? I could never endure that.” 

With a sudden impulse, Mercy threw her armr 
about his neck and nestled her snow-white cheek 
against his, ; 

“Let me tell you the truth, Leonard,” she 
whispered. “I am trying not to be jealous, as 
hard as ever I can ; but, gh! there seems such a 
coldness between us lately. My intuition—my 
heart tells me so. Everything has changed since 
Vera came,” she repeated. “Iam glad you have 
some one to go with you on your rambles, as I 
used to do—some one to walk and read with you, 
as I once did. But when I think of it, and 
picture you two together, and know that she 
takes the same place by your side that I was 
wont to take, can you wonder that my heart 
throbs with a slow dull pain?” 

“ Women magnify everything ! ” cried Trescott 
harshly. “I suppose you begrudge me a mo- 
ment’s comfort when another young girl is con- 
cerned, because you cannot participate in it. 

“]T wonder that you can find comfort, as 
you phrase it, with another,” said Merey, with 
a little tremor in her voice. “I never heard that 
any other society was satisfying to an engaged 
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lover than that of the sweetheart whom he avers 
to love.” 

Trescott laughed a little low, tantalising laugh 
which grated keenly on the girl’s ears. 

“ Men differ in their tastes and inclinations,” 
he retorted, laconically. “Ido not choose to be 
tied down and governed by one woman’s whims, 
nor to be dictated to,” 

“You should not speak of it in that way, 
Leonard,” whispered the girl in a choking voice ; 
“rather, you should say to yourself that you 
would not do the slightest thing that might cause 
me one pang of aunoyance. He who truly loves 
finds no interest, no attraction but in the one 
face, the one presence. I have known many be- 
trothed young men, and I neyer yet knew one 
who paid the girl he loved so little courtesy as to 
flirt, ever so slightly, with another.” 

She could not see the flush that burned his 
face, for he knew that every word she uttered 
was but too true. He felt guilty in her sweet, 
innocent presence. Had he but loved her he 
would have found no pleasure whatever in Vera 
Forsyth’s dangerous coquetries. 

He would not have encouraged her by smile, 
word, or deed. 

A wave of pity swept over his heart for Mercy 
as he looked down into the pure, uplifted face. 
But it was only short-lived, for at that instant 
he heard Vera’s silvery laughter from an adjoin- 
ing room. 

“T propose that we finish this interesting sub- 
ject at some future time,” he said, carelessly. “I 
have some important letfers to write, and if you 
=e me for a little while I should be very 
glad.” 

Sorrowfully Mercy rose from the hassock and 
slowly quitted the room. 

With lagging steps she made her way to her 
own room, her heart as heavy as lead in her 
bosom. 

She had entered the library with buoyant steps 
and a light heart ; ay, even a little snatch of song 
on her lips, for she had made up her mind that 
she would wait there until Leonard came and 
have a good talk with him. 

She had been so sure that he would take her 
in his arms and soothe away her fears, laughing 
at them in his own way as being the most ridicu- 
lous fancies which her sensitive little brain had 
conjured up. 

And ah! how different had been the reality. 

He had rudely repulsed her—and she his pro- 
mised wife! Madge noticed how gloomy she 
= and ran quickly to her young mistress’s 
side, 

“Oh, Miss Mercy.” she cried, “ you do look so 
pale. Let me place you ina chair and bring you 
some wine.” 

Mercy shook her head. 

“T am not ill, Madge,” she said, wearily, “ only 
i—Ihave a slight headache. If you will leave 
me by myself I will take a short rest if I can, 
then I shall be all right.” 

But Madge insisted upon bringing her a cor- 
dial, if not the wine, and surely she was forgiven 
for putting a few drops of a sleeping potion in 
the glass ere she handed it to her mistress. She 
well knew that she had not slept soundly for 
some time past. 

Surely she was breaking down ‘slowly from 
some terrible mental strain. She realised but 
too well what that mental strain was. 

Mercy allowed her to lead her passively to the 
sofa, and to deposit her among the cushions. 

“You will ring when you want me, Miss 
Mercy,” she said, placing a table with a bell on it 
close by her side. 

“ Yes,” said Mercy, wearily, “ Now go and leave 
me, that’s a good girl ;” and Madge passed into 
the next apartment, drawing the curtains softly 
behind her. 

There she sat down and waited until her mis- 
tress should fall asleep. It almost made the 
girl’s heart bleed to hear the great sighs that 
broke from Mercy’s lips. 

“Poor soul! poor soul !” 
unhappy she is!” 

__ But soon the potion began to take effect, and 
the sighs soon melted into deep, irregular breath- 
ing, and Madge knew that she slept. 


she cried ; “how 


not waken, though there were loud sounds of mirth 
and revellery in the drawing-room beneath. The 
maid recognised Vera’s voice and that of Leo- 
nard Trescott. 

“The wretch!” muttered the girl; “how I 
feel like choking that man! He doesn’t care any 
more for that poor blind girl in there, that he’s 
engaged to, than the dust which sticks to his 
patent leather shoes. I believe the truth is slowly 
beginning to dawn upon her.” 

At that moment she heard Mercy’s voice call- 
ing her, and she went quickly to her side. 

“Oh, how long have I slept, Madge?” she 
cried. 

“An hour or sucha matter,” responded the 
girl. ‘They have all been to dinner, but I 
thought sleep would be better for you.” 

“How long since?” cried Mercy, springing 
from the sofa. “ And did they not send up for 
me?” asking both questions in a breath, and 
waiting with feverish impatience for an answer. 

“No,” said the girl, bluntly. 

“ Did they forget me?’’ whispered Mercy, in 
a voice so hollow that the tone frightened the 
little maid. 

“Tt looked very much like it, miss,” she 
answered ; “ but I did not forget you ; I brought 
you upa trayful of things.” 

“T cannot eat,” sighed Mercy, and she mur- 
mured under her breath: “Yes, they forgot 
me—forgot me! Come here, my good girl,” she 
went on, very nervously ; “ there is something I 
want you to do for me.” 

Madge came close toher side. Mercy reached 
out her hand and caught the girl’s arm in her 
trembling grasp. 

“T want you to slip down quietly, Madge,” she 
said—‘ mind, very quietly—and see what they 
are doing down in the drawing-room. I hear 
Mr. Trescott’s voice and Miss Forsyth’s. Take 
notice if Mrs. Frost is with them, or if they are 
alone.” 

“ Are you going down to-night, Miss Mercy ?” 
asked Madge. 

“Tf it isn’t too late,” she answered, in a tremu- 
lous voice, adding: “1 want you to lay out the 
prettiest dress I have, and some nice ribbon for 
my hair, before you go. Iean be dressing while 
you are gone ; it will save that much time.” 

Madge did as she was bid, and a few moments 
later was creeping noiselessly down the back 
stairway, which led to the drawing-room. 

Drawing the heavy silken portiéres aside, she 
peered cautiously in. As she expected, Mr. Tres- 
cott and Miss Forsyth were enjoying each other's 
society, quite alone. But that was not the worst 
of it. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Mance gazed long and earnestly at the picture 
before her. 

Miss Forsyth sat at the piano, magnificently 
dressed in a pale blue chiffon evening-dress, with 
great clusterseof pink roses at her belt, at her 
throat, and in the meshes of her jetty curls. 

Beside her, turning over the music, and bend- 
ing like a lover over her, was Leonard Trescott. 

Acd as the gi'l watched she saw him suddenly 
lift to his lips the little white hand that was stray- 
ing over the keys. 

“Do let me persuade you_to sing for me, 
Vera,” he was saying. “In what have I so far 
offended you that you are so ungracious to me 
this evening, Vera?” he murmured, reproach- 
fully. 

*T do not know that Iamany different to-night 
from what I have always been,” pouted the 
beauty. “I simply do not feel like singing, that 
is all.” 

“ You have changed your mood very suddenly, 
Vera,” he declared. ‘ You asked me to come into 
the drawing-room to hear you sing, and now you 
tell me that you have changed your mind. What 
am I to think ?” 

“ Whatever you please,” she answered, curtly. 

“Tell me one thing, Vera,” he murmured, a 
little hoarsely, bending nearer over the pretty, 


ne.s between two very near and very dear 
friends ?”’ 

“T will not listen to you!” cried Vera, petu- 
lantly. 

“T repeat, what have I done to offend you, my 
dear girl ?” he cried. 

“ Say to yourself that it was surely not my in- 
tention nor my will. You asked me to come to 
the library to listen to some poems. When I 
stepped into the room I saw at a glance that you 
had quite forgutten the appointment, Leonard, by 
the picture that met my glance.” 

He knew in an instant to what she referred— 
he sitting in the arm-chair with Mercy by his side, 
her arms twined about him. 

“T did not ask her in there, Vera,” he said, 
huskily. “I found her in there when I entered 
the apartment. She was evidently waiting for 
me, She met me wi-h tears and reproaches, and 
if there is anything that is detestable to a man 
it is that line of conduct, believe me.” 

Vera shrugged her shoulders, but made no 
reply. 

“Why did you not come in when you came to 
the door?” he asked, bending dangerously near 
the fatally beautiful face so near his own. 

“ Because | thought that two was company— 
three would be none,” she responded, proudly 
tossing back her jetty curls. 

“You would always be welcome to me, Vera,” 
he said, huskily. “ You know that but too well 
by this time, don’t you?” and his hand closed 
tightly over the one lying lightly in her lap, and 
his head drooped nearer still. 

“ Heavens ! they are almost kissing each other, 
the two vipers!” panted Madge to herself, her 
blood fairly boiling in her veins at the sight of 
this billing and cooing. “Oh, if I only dared put 
poor Miss Mercy on her guard!” 

She could not refrain from bursting in upon 
them at this critical instant, and in less time than 
it takes to tell it she had bounded into the room. 

“Ahem! a-heml” she coughed, pantingly ; 
“but if you please, miss,” turning and address- 
ing herself to Vera, the housekeeper is looking 
for you, and wants you to come to her.” 

“ Certainly,” said Vera, springing up from the 
piano-stool with a face flushed as red as a peony 
and a very confused look ia her eyes ; “I will go 
at once ;” and with an assumed smile on her face 
she glided from the room, muttering below her 
breath,— 

“T’d like to choke that little imp of a maid ! 
Whenever I am talking to Leonard Tresscott, if 
I turn round I find her at my elbow.” 

Madge was about to follow Miss Forsyth from 
the room, when Leonard called to her. 

“Remain a moment,” he said. “I wish to see 
ou.” 

With a little curtsey Madge obeyed. 

For a moment or two he stood quite still in the 
centre of the room, toying nervously with the 
medallion, on his watch-chain, and a very per- 
ceptible frown on his dark, handsome face. 

“Tell me, how long have you been standing 
there, girl ?” 

She hung her head, but did not answer ; but 
that silence told him quite as much as words. 

“ The wisest girls are those who never see or hear 
anything,” he declared, eyeing her sharply. 

Again Madge curtsied, making no reply. She 
knew quite well what he meant. 

“T may as well come to the point and say that 
you are not to mention to any one anything that 
has taken place in this house—especially in this 
room to-night. New here is something that may 
help you to remember the old adage that ‘silence 
is golden’” And as he spoke he thrust a sove- 
reign into the girl’s hand, motioning her from the 
drawing-room, and turning abruptly on his heel, 
he sauntered slowly across the room and flung 
himself down in an easy-chair. 

Madge hurried quickly upstairs. 

“The wretch !” she muttered ; “to pay me to 
help deceive Miss Mercy! How my fingers 
tingled to box his ears! I longed to stamp my 
foot and cry out: ‘You villain—engaged to 
marry one young girl and making love to another ! 
Oh! for shame! for shame!” It’s a pity that 
Miss Mercy hadn't a good big brother to give him 
the trouncing he so richly deserves. Heaven 





wilful coquette: “were the words of the song 





An hour passed, and yet another, still she did 





you intended to sing suggestive of a sudden cold- 





knows it’s an unhappy life she will lead with him 
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and it would bea blessing in disguise if something: 
should happen to prevent the marriage from 
taking:place. As for that sly black minx+-Vera 
Forsyth—she must have a soul as hard as adamant 
and cruel as death to chéat a poor blind girt ont 
of her lover, and to try all her arts to wim him 
frony ber. They fairly’ make love to/each ‘other 
in her very presence; and shé, poorsoul! never 
knows it, because she is blind! The curse cof 
Heaven will surely ‘fall on‘them; and they will be 
punished for. their treachery to poortiliss' Mercy 
—and she so trustful and innocent! [wish I 
could think: of some’ plain’ to -bresk* that up. 
Goodness knows; I wouldn’t -do sueh a: thing: for 
anything in the wide world I ‘havevalways: be« 
lieved that ‘the angels take’ terrible vengeance 
upon any gitl who takes‘anothor girl’s lover from 
her by her wicked coquetries.” 

By this time she had+réached Merey's boudoir, 
She found her young: mistress waiting for with 
the greatest impatietice, 

“Well,” said Mercy, quite as soon as. she had 
opened the door; “ who’s down there ?” 

For an instant the inclination was’ strong 
within Made's heart 'to: téll ‘the whole! truth: cf 
what she had seen:anit heard, It «was not: the 
money which seemed to barn in: her pocket, that 
made her hold her ‘tongue, .but the fear of giving 


poor blind Mercy pain, that caused’ herto hold | 


her peace. 
“Omly Mr. Trescott, miss,’ 
“T thought [ heard voices; 
deringly. 


” 


she: said,’ won- | 


“Miss Forsyth was there: when d entered ‘the | 
room) but left a moment ‘or covafter,’ answered | 


Madge, truthfully, 
“ Were they talking together? And what sere 
they ‘talking about ?” asked’ Mercy; eagerly. 
“That [ cannot kay; mits,” retmraed the girl, 
flushing to the roots: of her hair, and imwardly 


thankful that. her peor young  mistress:could not | 
see the-distress which she knew must-be mirrored | 


on her ‘face. 

“Were they spenking. smtow that: you could 
not hear them?” inquireth Meroy, quickby. 

“Oh, no, miss 1 qeaite loud; but! L was. not 
listening,” 

Mercy gave a sigh’of ? elief, 


she sobbed aloud in her agony. “Why con I rot | hada witness. She kept perfectly quiet, making 


enter into his joys, and share them with him/as 
others do? Ohy Madge! will I not make biota 
sorry wife for my hardsome king—my idol? I 


wonder what: he can find about: me:to hold: me | 


still dear in -his eyes, for Iam mo longer pretty, 
wilful, madcap Merey; as they once called 
ute!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE night of the ball came at. last—the night 
which had been looked forward to so anxiously 
for weeks by many. a-maiden‘and brave swain. 

By the. time:night had. drawn her sable 
cu:tains over the sleeping, earth all the 
preparations. had: been conmpleted at the Firs, 


aud when.the lights were lighted it presented: | 


sueh a: brilliant: spevisacle that these who 
witnessed uever forgot: it. 

The guests began ‘to arrive early, in order to 
have a long evening of enjoyment. 

Late that afternoon. an odd discussion had 
arisen which came near wrecking the whole 
affair. 

Mrs. Frost, Vera, and Mercy were all seated 
in the general sitting-room - discussing. the last 
but by no means least important matter of who 


| should receive the guesta, 


“You are the young lady of the house,” said 
Mrs. Frost, turning to Mercy with a puzzled air, 
“and of course every ove expects you to perform 
that pleasant duty ; but-—” 

“Oh, no, no!” eut in Mercy. 
affliction makes that an impossibility. 
do it, please, Mrs,.Frost.” 

“ Really, child,.my presence is so-much of.a 
necessity in looking after the servants and over- 
looking affairs in;general that I assure you I can- 
not be spared even for a brief half hour ; so, as 
near as I can see, Vera, must take your place for 
that occasion, with Mr. Trescott, to welcome 
your guests. What do you say, my dear?” she 
asked, turning anxiously to the beauty, who sat 
disconsolately by the window, listening to: the 


“My—uy 
You must 


| conversation, feeling corfident as to how the 


“Tf it were not so late: I would go down: | 


stairs,” she said; refleetively. 
the ball te-morrew night. I willsbesup late, so 
I suppose it would be just as well to restto- 
night, for! I want to look: my: best, Madge. I 
would give the world! to: look’ bright and’ gay as 
any girl there. I coukl hear tle mousie, the 
patter of dancing’ fcet, and the sound. of merry 
laughter. Ani oh, Madge! perhaps [: might 
forget for a few: brief utements my tert:ble 
affliction. I know Leonard will be happy amid 
the brilliant throng, and that thought aléne 
will be joy enough ferme: You: shall :sit: with 
me, Madge, to hold ‘my: wraps, my: flowers; my 


“ But then; there’s | 


fan, aud---and ‘you: must > watch sharp, and tell | 


me if he-dances withlany ‘pretty girl: thesecund 
time.” 

She felt that she must make a confidant -of 
come one, even though it was Madge the maid. 

“You muet not think: for one moment I'am 
jealous,” she said, “for'I assure you I'am not ; 
only as host I should not hke him to” pay’ too 
much courtesy to anyone person, you know.” 

“Certainly not,” assented Madge, 

“T have asked Vera what she: intends-to wear, 
but for some reason she dees not tell ‘me, and so 
I want you to notice partieularly what she has 
on, and if she looks very pretty. But- then, I 
think she is'sure to look nice.” 

“T shell look very closely, yon may besure of 
that,” responded Madge, “and tell youvof every: 
thing that gees'on—who’s dancing, and who's 
sitting in: corners flirting, and just who Mr. 
Trescott dances with) Will he take you into 
supper, miss /” she'asked, suddenly. 


She wes:sorry themoment aftér that she asked | 


the question, for Mercy’s poor, sightless eyes 
filled with great tears, 

‘Yow know that he would like to,” she mur: 
roured, faintly, “ but it would bea ghastly sight 
—w poor’ blind girl sitting at ‘the: festal’ board 
with the gay guests; Oh! why: did Heaven put 
such a tertible affliction: wpon me?” throwing 
out her little white hands and beating the airias 


debate must end—in her own favour. 

“I’m sure [ do not mind doing: so, if the 
arrangement suits Mt. Trescott and—Mercy” 

Leonard entered the room at this stages and 
of course the matter was quickly laid ‘before 
him. : 

“Why, yes, Vera'can help me receive the 
guests,” he'declared. “ What a happy thought ! 
[ supposed’ I alone was to be delegated to that 
task. Yes, let us settle it in that manner; by a’! 
means.” 

As usual, no one thought of consulting Mercy’s 
opinion. Indeed, they scarcely missed her 
presence when, a few moments: later, she slipped 
from the room to have a good cry over the 
matter, 

Madge was startled as she beheld her white 
face as she groped ker way into the room. She 
sat so still that Mercy imagined herself quite 
alone. ° 

“JT—I cannot bear it!” she sobbed, flinging 
herself face downward on the carpet with a 
wretched little sob. “In everything she seems 
to come between me and my lover! Oh, I wish 
to Heaven that Vera Fcrsyth would go away! 
Leonard has not been the same to me since she 
has been beneath ,this roof. They tell me:it is 
my imagination, but my beart tells*me that it is 
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no idle fancy. She will be standing by my lover's | 


side receiving my guests! Oh, angels up in 
Heaven, forgive me if the pangs of jealousy, 
cruel as death, spr'ng up in my poor heart at 
that bitter thought! Abd another thought: 


her society. Now, if I ask, ‘ Where is Leonard ? 
the answer is, ‘Out driving or walking or'singing 
with Vera.’ Madge tells me she is very plain of 
face—nay, even'homely. If she were beautiful I 
should be in terror too horrible for word». — It-is 
wicked of me, but, oh ! I cannot help but-thank 
Heaven that she is not fair uf face, to attract my 
darling from ne. 

Tears rolled: down Marge’s cheeks as: she 
listened, Not! forthe world: would shediave! lt 
her poor young! mistress know'that ber grief had 





no sound, scarcely breathing, uutil Mercy paseed 
slowly into an inuer apartment; and she was 
heartily g'ad- that she touched: herbell-a:moment 
after. 

Mailge hurried to. her with: alacrity, tiking 
pains, however, to tiptoe to the deor, open sit, 
and close it again, quite as if: stte-hadiijuat come 
in from the eorridor. 

“ Now, Madge,” said her young mistress,“ you. 
must make’ haste and help me.dress, I aux 
impatient. 1 feel dreadfully wervous;.as though 
a great calamity was to-take places 1 feeb just 
such a strange: sensation: as seemed to clatch at, 
ny! heart before that tenribleaccident, happened 
that has blightedany whole: life.” 

“Oh, dear Missi Merey»! pleaseidon't talkeso. ! 
cried Madge, aghast. -“ Vim sure it.isn’t right) if 
I may make so bold.aatesayose toyou. 1 dine 
always heard it ‘said; ‘ Never cross a -bridgje- of 
trouble uutil you cometa it!” 

“* Coming events eatt their shadows before; ’ 
quoted Mercy; islowly.: 

“Thive made your'dress) lookso. ldvely,; Miss 
Merey,” she cried, bravely. attempting te tarn 
her thoughts into another channel, “an its 
right sorry I am-that you can’t see it. Every- 
one will say that, dt is the prettiest. dress-at the 
ball. YousaidoI anight fix: it-any way: that: 1 
liked,'so long as it lookedsgrand.” 

“ How have you arranged it, Madge?” asked 
Mérey, with a faint smile, being girl enoug) t: 
forget her sorrow forsan instant in speaking of her 
ball-drese. 

“ Tt’s youn new white tulle, miss, that I p'cked 
out—the one that you had made to go to parties 
in; providing you wererever asked to.any,.the first 
week you came to the lirs, you rersenrber.”’ 

“Oh, yes/’ murmured Merey; clasping-sher little 
hands, “I—I remember so well how: nice: it 
looked on me, too.” 

“ You looked like:.aw angel im it,” deciared 
Madge; resuming: “ Well, it's that. one, miss, 
and I have: been embroidering: flowers allover the 
front of it as:a surprise for: you, and{ob, they: 
looked perfectly maguificent on: it. !—just» as 
though someoue: stoudiinear you: and fthrew> 
great handful. of blossoms, over yowand they clung: 
to your white-tulledress just-where they fell.” 

“What: kind of: flowers are they!” asked 
Mercy, delightedly. 

“ Westenta blossoms,” said Madge. 

Mercy sprung to-her feet pale as death. 

“ Youhave embroidered purple: westenia blos- 
soms all over:my, ball+dress:?”” she whispereil, iv 
an awful voice. 

“Yes,” returned thesgirl, wondering, what vas 
coming next. 

“Oh, Madge,” ske cried, ina choking» voice, 
“don’t you know that purple westeria diossva.s 
mean tears?” 

**T don’t believe all. those old women’s super- 
stitions, miss,” declared! Madge, stoutly. “1 
imagine that it was got up by, seme: muddy- 
complexioned creature, whose..only. annoyance 
was that the pretty blossoms didn’t lookiea goat 
on her, and consequently she gavedheny a. bad 
name to keep others from;wearing them, Tliere’s 
plenty of such things being:doue.” 

This explanation, or rather the explosiqn:of the 
pet superstition, amused Mercy: vastly. 

“Well, shall not:mind the. old adage about 
westeria blossome antk teara, [lL wea thie dress 
anyhow, Madge, come-what may. But do you 
know what Vera is gomg to wear? [haven't Leen 
able to find out.” 

“ Nor has any one, miss,” mattered, Madge. 
“She has been makiug up her ball dress;in her 
own room for the past: fertnight, and .keeps the 


| door securely fastened ; but we shalbsee-very soon 
Leonard is beginning: to depend so much upon | 


now, for it is quite: time to dress, and she has to 
be ready first to receive the guests, I heard Mr. 
Trescoté telling her so,.a few moments. since, a> 
they passed through: the corridorijust.as L opened 
the door,” 

She saw Mercy turn a shade paler, and her bead 
drooped, but she made:no reply. 

“Shall I commence now to. arrange your 
tuilette?” she asked, azsiows .to dress. her mis- 
tress, and then don her own new-drees for the gala 
occasion, . 

* I don’t waw't to.go-into: the ball-room until 
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all the guests have arrived, and then I want to 
slip in quietly,” said’ Mercy ; “so you need not 
hurry.” 

it one a sorry task at best for Madge, dressing 
her poor blind; young mistress for the ball. 

Ah ! it was pitiful to’ see her sitting so cere | 
there with her back to'the thirror, while the maid, 
with great tears rolling dowh hier clieéks, fastenéd 


the clouds of tulle here and there witli the dark ' 


plossoms, and twined them in the golden curls 
that fell about her white neck. 

Oh, how radiantly fair she looked ! And Madge 
knew that 10 one gazing in thosé behufifnl violet 
eyes vould ever realise that the lovely. girl was 
vlind—stone blind. 

Her hand trembled violénfly as, an‘hour later, 
she clung to her maida’s arti, and timidly, shrink- 
ingly entered the great ball-room crowded with 
guests. No one noticed their entrance, the throng 
was so great, and she had -her heart's desire. She 
slipped into a cdraer without her presénce “beiiig 
commented on. 

She did not know thaé ‘a little place anfong a 
bowér of ferns “had béén ‘previously ‘arranged for 
her by Madge; wher'é’she’cottd''sit and heir’ the 
music without “befng’ seen “hervelf } nor’ wotild 
Madge be seen by the guésts, 

“Tell mé,” she’ whispered; nervously clutching 
the gitl’s hand} “wherd'is Lednktd; and isis 
Miss Forsyth ‘with ‘him, atid hdw ‘does slielodk ?” 

Before Madge’ could frame ‘a’ reply ‘ the’ last 
question was' rudely ‘aitswerdd by ‘a atte Two 
young ladies “at that instant dropped ‘dowh into 
seats so neat Mercy "that she could eiisily have 
touched them had’sHe’reached out her liand from 
her screen of ‘palm and rosbs. 

“What a ndaghificenttookitig’ girl that Veta 
Forsyth is!” cried one of thé ‘young girls. “ The 
fame of her great beauty is spreading ever'y- 
where ; but I névet drexdmed shé was as beautiful 
as the description I havé hard of her, and T find 
she far surpastes it. I woiider that poor’ blind 
Mercy Wood is not Jealous that her affianced hus: 
band should pan Birl''sd” nitach attebtion.” 

“This is thé fist tide’l have see her,” réplied 
her comparison, “arial, téo} ati artitded at her 


itarvellous béhtity: Aw’ I ‘stepped intd ‘the batl- | 


room she wis thé’first perso I beBeld, atidshe 
has dazzled my*eyés' ever'sitive, Oh, it wis a 
wonderful picturé’ she madé, standing under a 
slender palm tree, in her white tulle dress flecked 
with gold ahdpéarls, and: those" blodd-red nibies 
encircling her'whité throat atid perfect arnis‘and 


coiled in her jetty curls ; and theti'those glorious | 


dark eyé8'! No woritler men lose ‘their hearts 
ovér her'at the first’ fatal glance into their won. 
detful, méémefic depths. She is fairer than the 
fairest of poets” defn.” 

Mercy listened with bated breath; they turhed 
quickly to Madge. 

“Have you deceived me—me, a poot blind 
girl?” she cried in’a téfrible veiee that’ sowntléd 
like a cry from the to¥b: 
the girl who HHA éolne ‘benedth this roof ‘was 
homely arid ‘terribly plain. They <ay she is beaw- 
tiful. Ob, Heaven ! have you deceived me’? I 
ust know the tritth.” 


(To be-continued. ) 
—— 


AttHoucH the Chinese are such wonderful 
copiers, they are’ strangely: deficient in ability to 
perform original painting. The Flowery. Land 
artist’ who can produce a copy of a pitture so 
like that one is puzzled to say which is the copy 
and which the original, if desired to paint your 
portrait, surprises you with: a representation of 
something such as you never saw under the sun, 
and certainly hope you never ‘will se2? 

THE term “ tweeds,” which is used for a well 


known kind of woollen cloth, is: said to be a | 


corruption of “tweéels.’ The latter word was 
blotted or imperfectly written on an invoice, and 
50 gave rise to the now familiar name of these 
goods, “Tweel” was read as “tweed” by the 
late James ‘Locke, of' London, a’ pioneer of ' the 
trade, and it was thought so appropriate, from the 
goods being made on the'banks of the Tweetl, 
that it was at once adopted, anc has been con- 
tinued ever since. Tweet cloth is cloth woven 
diagonally, 


“ You'told” ine ' that | 


A LASTING LOVE. 
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(Continued from page 249.) 


He was ever at‘her side, and thoagh unub- 
trisive; was even: ready to obey her lightest 
behest, to anticipate every wish and desire, while 
he leaded her with pretty 'trifles at’ every place 
they stopped at, until she declared she shoald 
have to hire a waggon to carry them’ all. 

Nevertheless, though she jested lightly about 
it, she’ was very ‘sensible of his goodnes® and 
began to contrast the honest, single-hearted 
devotion with Eugéne’s more fiery, but less 
honest passion, much—it must be allowed—to the 
disadvantage of the latter. 

Mrs. Norland: looked on at the growing goorl- 
fellowship. between ‘her son and her nieces ' with 
beaming approval. The chief desire of ‘her life 
was to see them man and wife, yet like the wise 
woman she was, she uttered no word, pretended 
not to see how ‘thimgs were tending, reasoning 
that it was better to let things take their own 
gi and they seemed going cn admirably 
well. 

The Norland’s tour had extended over a year, 
and still they. lingered in sunny Italy. At last 
Mrs. Norland announced her iutention of 
returning to-Bexham, and the last day but one 
at the little Italian village where they had 
passedsome very happy. months arrived, 

“Are you’sorry our holiday’ is at an end, 
Nette?” askéd Jack that night, as they strolled 
out in the wood under the great oaks avd cliest- 
nuts and ‘pine-trees; and caught glimpses of the 
violet’ sky, silvered’ by the beams of thenewly 
risen moon. 

‘Very: sorry,” she answered ab once, 

“You haveenjoyed yourself, dear.” 

“Oh, so much, Jack. More than I ever thought 
I could enjoy anything—now,” she said,'.a little 
sadly, 
| “Why should you: not enjoy things now, 

Nette?” he asked, a faint shade of ‘anger in his 
tones, “Surely you are young enough to enjoy 
| things still as well as'ever you did.” 
| “Yes, yes ; onty—when one has been fovlish 
' as—as I have been, life never'seems to be so-sweet 
' or good again.” 

“T don’t see why it shouldn’t be,” he declared, 
stoutly. 

“You see,” she explained, almost timidly, 
one loses one’s belief in human nature.” 

“ Not all human nature, surely ?”’ 

“Nearly all,” she amended, in a low tone, 
thinking. of his goodness, 

* Ah, that’s better.” 

' ©] should be sorry to think you did not 
believe in me, Nette,” he remarked, after a few 
minutes silence. 

“T have always believed in you, Jack,” she 
| cried, warmly, “ ever'since I can remember. Since 
| I was a little mite of a thing.” 

“Tam very glad to hear that, Nette,” and he 
took ber half reluctant little hand in his, “for I 
want you to be my wife. Will you, darling?” 

After these momentous words there tas-silence 
between them: They could hear the soft wind 
rustling the thick leafage overhead, and the buzz 
and burr of many an insect ; the scent from ‘the 
craye groves was wafted to them, and the soft 

' note of the grey nighthird. 

| The scene was’ totally different. There was 

| nothing in that Italian wood to remind her of 
the Welsh mountain, and ‘yet her thoughts’ flew 
back to that other day; when another man’s 
words had blotted out all hope and joy from her 
young heart, left her desvlate with a sense of loss 

' nothing could repair. 

That was all over. He was worthless. She 
had shut him out of her heart, and now Jack, 
dear, good, honest Jack was pleading for a little 
| affection, begging her to be his wife, to'let him 
' love her and to love hima little; and Jack was 
' 'so good; so honest, so upright she might trust her 
future in his hands without a qualm. He would 
never deceive her. 

Intuitively she felt that his was the more 











| honest, enduring love of the two, and with that 
| ‘sad ache at her heart, she longed for some one to | hopes. 


openly pet-and soothe her, for a strong nature to 
lean on, and so-she put her other hand in ‘his; 
and saidj— 


it. 
“ Ah, my dearest,” he cried,as hegathered her 
into his arms, and kissed her fair cheek gently, 
“you make me so happy.” 

“And you make me happy, only, Jack,” shyly 
twisting a button.on- his: eoat-round and round. 

“ Yes, darling ?” 

“T don’t think really ought to marry you.” 

“Why not, dearest, in-the»name of wouder ?’” 
asked her lover, im blatk astonish nient. 

“T think you are tdo good for me, Jack.’ 

“Ts that all?” 

“ Ye-es,” 

“Then I don’t, my dear, and that settiesit, 
doesn’t it?” 

“ T suppdse:so,; Jack, if you are ‘satisfied,” for 
that wretched affair with Montregor was om het 
mind,'and though she» wanted ‘to tell hiny she 
had cohquered every feeling save one of contempt 
for him, she did not like ‘to, and ‘so lost’ her 
opportunity, and stored up unhappiness for’ her 
self and Jack. 

“T am quite satisfied.” 

“ But bat—I—don’t love you—very pnindly 
—Jack+yet,” still fumbling at ithe’ button, and: 
not knowing: exietly what to say, yet desiting: 
to be honest, and keep back nothing that might 
be a hindrange'to their happiness in the futhire. 

“No; darling, but. you like me a: little) don't 
you?” he responded, ‘manfully, though'a »paingd, 
wistful look flitted over his frank, honest face. 

Oh; yes, I much more than like yous” 

“Then I suppose I tnust be content with that 
for the present and look “forward to more in'the 
future, Nétte, eh?” 

“T will try'to ‘beeverything you wish me, dear 
Jack,” she answered, humbly, with a humility 
that delighted thim, fér' he caught both little 
pink palms and covered them with kisses,)-anil 
pressed: the fair tresved: head ‘against his! bréwet 
with-a gesture of infinite tenderness. 

“ Will» you wear this, Nette?” he» akkad; 
slipping! a diatnond ringion to her finger whicly 
was’ miles tdo big for her. 

“T will if I can; Jack)” she’ said, witha ripple 
of laughter that wai like the: gay, sweet! old 
sound before shée-had met Méntresor. “ Only £ 
don’t thiik-it will let me wearit. It ‘is so large, 
don’t you ¢¢e.” 

“T'll get you a smailer one*the moment we get 
to Paris,” ahd then, with’ his: atin ‘round ‘hér 
Waist abi her head leaning against hie shoulder, 
they'strolled' through the’ wood to the cottege, 
where Mra. Norland was told ‘the glad news, and 
blessed them both with tears of joy gleaming’ in 
het eyés, 

The-next morning they set out for Parir, anc 
remained there some weeks, aid ‘in that gay cily 
Jackhad’a happy thought, and one which he 
carried out despite the rather feeble oppusition 
of his womenfolk. 

He hated the mere idea of the ‘orthodox 
fashionable: wedding, and: he suggested! that’ he 
and Nette should be married there atthe Hnglish: 


' church without any fuss, or flurry, or gong of 


well-meaning but bothering friends‘about them. 

At first Nette said ‘‘ No,” enpphiatically, ane 
Mrs. Norland “No,” less emphatically ; but'ly 
degrees they gave way, and at last consented to 
his suggestions. 

In fact there was no real ground for refusal. 

Mrs. Norland and Miss’ Moore had been 
shopping on a large'scale with a view tothe 
trousseau, so she was-well provided*with gowns 
and chiffuns, aiid’ they both knew that) Jack 
would never consent to a big wedding. 

Neither didi Annetie desire it. 

She felt she would much rather creep into the 
haven of rest his arms offered quietly tham witty 
a flourish of trampets; and the accompaniments 
of a huge»wedding-caké; favours, cartloads of ‘use- 
less presents, and: minute details of every little 
fiddie-faddle, 

So, both being of the same mind, one sunshiny 
morning they went out quietly and were! marriect 
ab the English church, afd Mrs, Norland shel 
secret tears of delight at the fruition of her 


“Yes, Jack, I will be your wife if you wish’ 
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Then, leaving her in Paris, they went off to 
Capri for a fortnight’s honeymoon, and finally 
left Paris altogether for Calais, and when Annette 
once more set foot in England she was no longer 
a poor, if pretty, and unprotected girl, but a 
matron, and wife, moreover, of a very rich and 
very good man. 





CHAPTER VIIL. 


A NEW and very happy life began for Annette 
on their return to the How. 

Mrs. Norland, despite the almost indignant 
remonstrances of son and daughter-in-law, left 
tH® old Tudor house, and went into a charming 
cottage on the estate about a mile the other side 
of the park. 

“Young married people are best alone, my 
dears,” was all the response she deigned in answer 
to their remonstrances, and so the matter was 
settled, and Annette was actually mistress of the 
house, as well as nominally so, and a very charm- 
ing chatelaine she made too. 

Jack was tremendously fond and proud of her. 
She had twined herself around his heartstrings. 
His love for her was almost idolatrous, for all 
that he was outwardly so calm and cool, she 
hardly guessed at the intensity of his passion for 
her, though it was borne in upon her now and 
again, as the old folk say, that she was his greatest 
earthly treasure, and little by little she was 
learning to value this great love at its true worth, 
and to return it in kind. Only the process was 
slow. 

Her heart had been cruelly wounded by 
Eugéne’s dishonourable behaviour, her feelings 
outraged, and she knew it would take time before 
she could feel all her old light-heartedness. It 
was with a feeling of intense relief that she found 
a day or so after their return to Bexham that the 
Creamshire regiment had departed, and been re- 
placed by some dashing Hussars, 

She dreaded meeting Kugéne, though she now 
despised him. Still it is always hard for a woman 
to look coldly on the man she has once loved with 
all her heart and soul and strength, and there 
was no doubt but that Annette had given her 
heart’s best treasure to this man, who was un- 
worthy the gift, and that that fact could never 
be got over, notwithstanding that she was learn- 
ing daily to love her husband with a far more 
enduring unselfish love, than the mad idclatry 
she had felt for Eugéne. 

Only Jack did not know that, and though he 
adored his wife, he would have given worlds, had 
he possessed them, to be sure that he was first 
and dearest with her, that no memory of the old 
love lingered in her mind. 

“* And a hunting we wi!l go,’ she trilled gaily 
one morning in November, when her husband 
came down to breakfast, attired in the orthodox 
pink, anda black cap in his hand. ‘ Where is 
the meet this morning ?” 

“At Weatherley's. Will you ride over with 
me, Nette ?”’ 

“I don’t believe you want me to,” she rejoined 
with a delicious pout. 

“Why, madam, pray ?” 

“This is the first I have heard of it. Why 
didn’t you tell me before ?”’ 

“Because I was not certain of going myself. 
Bouton might have wanted me to go over to 
Spilsby about these tumbledown cottages, and 
there might have been a frost.” 

“There might have been a fiddle-de-cdee, sir. 
You had some sinister motive in concealing your 
going from me, Now confess,” 

“None, my love, or why shotld I ask you 
now!” 

“T can’t imagine,” with a mischievous glance 
from the lovely eyes, “for you say you object 
strongly to women hunting.” 

“So Ido. Idon’t ask you to hunt, darling. 
I should’ lose my nerve, and all pleasure iu the 
chase if I saw you jumping hedges and ditches at 
the risk of breaking your neck. I only want you 
to ride over and see us start. Will you?” 

; “Of course I will, Jack,” she replied, with a 
little tender smile, stretching up on tip-toe to 
kise him, despite the solemn presence of Brown, 
the butler, who had been in the Norland’s service 





upwards of forty years, and had seen them both 
when tkey were in long clothes. 

“That's right. Give me my coffee, and let us 
get breakfast over, and then run and get into 
your habit as quickly as possible, and we will set 
off ; and in less than an howr away rode husband 
and wife, chatting merrily, and looking as happy 
as two young people well could look, and dream- 
ing not of the dark cloud that was to lower on 
their bright lives and drive joy and trust away. 

It was late in the afternoon when Annette 
returned to the How, for she had seen something 
of the ckase by riding along the roads, and 
going through gates, conveniently opened by her 
groom, and then across safe grass fields, and on 
her way home she stopped at the cottage and had 
a long cosy chat with her aunt-mother-in-law, 
which both women enjoyed. She found, when 
at last, she did arrive at her own home, that tea 
was laid for her in her own littlesnuggery. With- 
out waiting to change her riding gear, she sat 
down to enjoy a cup, and toast her Wellington’s 
before the genial blaze, that was so delightful 
after several hours spent in the saddle on a 
November day. While enjoying these innocent 
delights to the full, her maid brought in a letter 
which she saw at once was from Julia. 

She tore it open and read its centents, smiling 
a little at the exaggerated style in which it was 
written, for it contained a most pressing and 
imperative invitation for Jack and Nette to go 
and stay at the Mayfair bandbox, for no less an 
event than her marriage with an Italian Count, 
whom she described as “ a too utterly delightful 
creature,” and whose wealth she declared was 
fabulous. 

“What shall we do, Jack?” she asked ‘that 
evening, as Jack, in the easy delight of a shoot- 
ing‘coat, worn as a treat in the privacy of her 
snuggery, where they were dining at a late hour, 
after his return from hunting. “Idon’t suppose 
we can refuse ?”’ 

“No, dear, If we do Julia will say we are too 
utterly detestable to live. So we must sacrifice 
ourselves and go. It will only be for a week or 
ten days, that is one consolation.” 

“Yes. Perhaps we won't find it so very 
terrible ; Julia will be a good deal engaged——” 

“ With her Italian Count? No doubt. Only 
you seem to forget that aunt has not a Count in 
tow, and will be ready for any amount of amuse- 
ment.” 

“There will be other people in the house,” 
referring to Julia’s letter. “So perhaps you 
won't be the only victim. Miss Sparkle is 
going.” 

“Oh, Heaven,” groaned Jack, who cordially 
detested the evil-tongued spinster, “ her room is 
preferable to her company.” 

“ She won’t molest you now, Jack,” laughed his 
wife. 

“ Why not?” inquired the dull male. 

** You are no longer in the matrimonial market. 
You have lost all interest in her eyes.” 

“Oh, I see,” and he laughed long and loudly. 
“I think the poor old soul might give up any 
idea of getting married at her time of life.” 

“* While there’s life there’s hope.’ While she 
lives she will go on hoping.” 

“T don’t think her hopes will ever be 
realised,” 

“Nor I;” and then both dismissed Miss 
Sparkle from their minds. 

A week later they were in London, stifling in 
the bandbox, along with some eight or ten other 
folk, one of whom, to Nette’s intense annoyance 
and discomfiture, proved to be none other than 
Eugéne Mentresor, who had been invited at the 
request of Miss Sparkle, who was madly in love 
with the handsome linesman. 

Her greeting was of the coldest and most 
formal kind, yet for the life of her she could not 
help flushing up to the roots of her pretty hair, 
and then turning deadly pale, while he bowed 
over her hand, while Jack’s feelings are better 
imagined than described. Not for the world 
would he have let his wife come to Lady Castle- 
towers, had he known Montrezor was amongst 
the guests. 

Intuitively he knew how much she had cared 
for him, and he felt the meeting would be very 
painful to her. Still they could not leave before 





the wedding, so there was nothing for it but to 
make the best of matters, and take no notice of 
any thing. 

This he succeeded in doing, app<aring out- 
wardly blind to everything, but in reality he 
was keenly alive to all that passed, and he noted 
how incessantly Eugéne’s eyes dwelt on his wife's 
lovely face, or followed her graceful figure, and 
how often she changed colour and how perturbed 
she seemed at his approach. Annette was per- 
turbed, but it was only because she saw in 
Eugéne’s eyes, the ol mad, despairing love, and 
feared that he might lose self-control, and speak 
to her of his insane passion. 5 : 

Studiously she avoided being alone with him, 
and was successful in her efforts until the night 
before the wedding, then having dressed for 
dinner, rather early she went down to the 
drawing room, looking most lovely in a long 
trailing gown of dead white velvet, with stars of 
diamonds flashing at her throat, and amid the 
soft wavy coils of her hair. 

She crossed the room and stood by the fire, 
which threw rosy lights and shades on her beau- 
tiful face, that wore rather a wistful lovk. She 
had not noticed any one in the room, she was 
therefore greatly startled when a low voice 
breathed “Annette” in her ear, and turning 
with a start, she found herself face to face with 
Eugéne Montresor. For a minute they stared 
at each other in silence, then instinctively she 
drew back a little, cowering against the mantel- 
piece, a frozen look of fear and dismay plainly 
visible on her perfect face, while her bare hands 
closed convulsively on the ivory sticks of her 
fan, and all the blood seemed to rush suffocat- 
ingly back tu her heart, as she realised that they 
were alone together. - 

“ Annette, Annette. At last I see you alone!’ 
said Montresor, his voice, low and hoarse, his 
eyes gleaming with a wild strange cxpression that 
sent a shiver through her whole being. “ Why, 
oh, why, have yon avoided me all this week, 
sinze we have been under the same roof together ! 
Why have you never given me an opportunity of 
speaking to you. Of telling you how sincerely I 
sympathise with you in your martyrdom, 
which, though it puts a barrier between us, can 
never, never, kill or alter our love for each 
other.” 

“Mr. Montresor! Are you mad?” gasped 
Annette, stunned bewidered, by the suddenness 
and passion of his words, 

“Mad? No, I wish I were sometimes,” he 
rejoined, with a hollow laugh that rang dismally 
through the room. “Or dead, forgetting and 
forgotten. Anything would be better than the 
life I have lived since we parted.” 

“You must not say such things,” faltered 
Annette. 

“T must and will,” he answered, with almost 
brutal determination. “Why should I not wish I 
was dead? What have I got to live for?” _ 

“There is your—your—intended, Miss 
Graham.” 

“Pah! I almost hate her. The innocent cause 
of all our misery. Don’t let me hear her name on 
your lips, my dearest, I cannot bear it.” 

“T cannot—allow—” began Annette, feebly, 
her mind in a whirl, her brain beating like 
hammers in her head. 

“Oh, don’t repulse me,” cried the miserable 
young man before her, seizing one little bare 
hand and crushing it up frantically against his 
breast. 

“Don’t be cruel to me now. While we have 
these few precious minutes alone together I know 
what you would say—what you think iit your 
duty to say. Now you are another man’s wife ; 
but, Annette, don’t think you can deceive me. I 
know your heart—I know that it is mine, though 
this,” kissing her hand passionately, “is Nor- 
land’s. He may be deczived, but never think to 
deceive me. I have seen your cheek flush and 
pale at my approach. I have seen your hands 
tremble, your lids droop when I looked at you 
and guessed the reason. Nobly you tried to hide 
it from me, but you failed. Your love, like mine, 
is too great to hide, Annette.” 

A sob of terrible humiliation broke from her at 
these words, and she grew pale as death as she 
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cling! g clasp. . 

She knew the old idolatry was dead, that she 
felt nothing save contempt for him now, and that 
ifshe had shown trepidation it was wholly and 
solely on Jack, her beloved Jack’s account. 

But how to convince the mad man before her 
of her indifference to him she knew not, and she 
tingled with shame to the very finger tips as she 
listened to his wild ravings, passionate declara- 
tions. 

“ Mr. Montresor, I beg you to desist from in- 
sulting me,” she said at last. “Have you no 
sense of honour left?” 

“T have, but my love for you overpowers every- 
thing else, as yours does for me.” 

“Oh, this is intolerable,’, she cried, faintly, 
with a quick expressive movement of the greatest 
and most bitter self-abasement. “I will not 
listen to it. Icannot! How dare you?” 

“JT dare because I know you love me, although 
you try nobly to hide it for honour’s sake,” he 
answered, boldly, kissing her hands again. 

“Don’t, don’t,” she exclaimed, angrily ; and 
then the words froze on her lips, and she grew 
mute as a statue, for as she raised her eyes, there 
in the doorway, stood Jack, cold, grave, and very 
stern, with a loook almost of horror in his honest 


vainly tried to wrest her hands from his hot 
D 
e 


es. 

Oh, the intense shame and pain of that moment 
to pure loving Annette. The agony of fear that 
he would misjudge and never forgive her. She 
seemed to live a century in a minute. 

Then, as he turned and went away without 
uttering a word, she tore her hands from 
Eugéne’s clasp. “i 

But when she reached the hall it was empty. 
There was not a sign of Jack anywhere, and she 
sped up to her room, but that too was vacant, 
and she dared not go down again until the dinner- 
bell rang for fear of encountering Eugéne, aud 
there she sat shivering and trembling until she 
heard Miss Sparkle bustling along the corridor 
with Julia, and under their protection she went 
down again. 

But though she threw one swift, searching 
glance round she saw nothing of her husband, 
and did not dare to look again lest she should 
encounter Montresor’s passionate gaze. 

She was taken into dinner by an elderly, 
loquacious baronet, and under the fire of his 
small talk she took stealthy glances, and found 
that her cidevant lover was on the same side as 
herself, while her husband was nowhere to be 
seen. She passed the most wretchod hours of her 
existence that night. 

Directly after dinner Lady Castletowers said, 
casually, she was sorry Jack had been obliged to 
go out on that business, which Annette knew 
was only an excuse for avoiding her, and as early 
as she could she crept up to bed. But not to 
sleep, she say awake listening and trembling, and 
in the small hours of the morning she heard her 
husband’s step in the corridor. 

He did not come to her, however, he went into 
his dressing-room, and locked the door, and after 
a while she fell iuto a troubled sleep, and when 
she awoke and went straight to the dressing-room 
intending to tell him all, she found it empty. He 
had already dressed and gone out, and they did 
not meet again until they were in the church, 
where Julia plighted her troth to her Italian 
count, and was made one with him. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon, when the 
wedding guests were beginning to depart, Jack 
came over to his wife, and without looking at her 
said, in a cold tone,— 

“T have decided to return to Bexham to-night, 
— you think it will be too cold to travel so 

ate,” 


“Oh, no. J should prefer it. By all means 
let us go,” she replied quickly, flushing hotly. 

“The train leaves at eight. I suppose your 
—e manage to have everything ready by 

“Yes, I will see that she does,” and without 
casting one look in the direction of Montresor, 
whose eyes were fixed hungrily on her face, 
she went up to her room to change her gala 
attire for a sober travelling frock, and to see that 
Celestine made the necessary preparations for 
departure, 





Absolute silence reigned in the brougham 
while husband and wife drove to Euston. But 
when they were in a first-class compartment 
alone, and were whirling along towards their 
home amid the Welsh mountains, Annette broke 
the intolerable silence. 

“Jack,” she said, very gently, going over to 
the far corner of the carriage where he had 
ensconced himself with a book, lamp, and railway 
rug, “I want to explain to you. I want you to 
understand” 

“There are some things, Annette,” he replied, 
sternly, “that do not bear thinking of, much less 
talking about. Pray do not allude to what I 
saw!” 

“But, Jack, I must,” she cried, desperately. 
“You will think I love that man, and indeed— 
indeed I do not now. He would speak those mad 
words. I could not stop him. I did not want 
to hear them. Indeed, Jack, I did not. Don’t 
look so coldly at me. Please, please forgive me, 
I beg of you.” 

“There is nothing to forgive, Annette,” he 
responded more kindly, yet still with an un- 
wonted gravity. ‘You cannot help your feelings. 
Your heart was never mine. You are more 
sinned against than sinning. There!” very 
decidedly, as she tried to speak. “I will. not 
hear another word,” and he led her back to her 
corner and left her there, returning to his own in 
silence. 

. . * * * 

No outsider would have guessed that any 
change had come in the life of the master and 
mistress of the How. 

Outwardly life ran on in the same smooth 
grooves, and they appeared a model couple. 

They dined out together, and Mrs. Norland 
never appeared at a dance without her husband. 

They rode to the meets together, and he joined 
her cordially in the many charities she dispensed 
at Christmas. 

Still, in reality, a wide gulf yawned between 
husband and wife, and, both felt sometimes, 
nothing would bridge. 

1s was the old story of intense love and 
mutual misunderstanding. : 

*He was often sorry he allowed that mad rush 
of jealousy to separate him from his wife, while 
she would have given anything to have been able 
to convince him once and for all that he was her 
best, and only beloved ; that Eugéne Montresor 
was no more to her than if he had never existed. 
* But she found it impossible to break down the 
barrier of cold courtesy that had risen between 
them ; and, as the winter months gave place to 
spring, her step grew slow and less springy ; her 
eyes languid ; her cheeks lost every vestige of 
colour ;-and her pretty rovnded figure its 
gracious outlines. 

Jack suffered agonies on account of his wife’s 
altered looks in secret, and got his mother to 
speak to her and urge her to see a doctor. 

But Annette would only laugh in a sad way, 
and shake her bright head and say there was 
nothing the matter with her. 

One May evening they sat after dinner together 
in her little snvggery, which was a thing that did 
not often happen in those days, only Jack had 
come in t> speak to her about some business 
matter, and lingered, smoking a cigarette and 
lounging in a very comfortable armchair. 

Annette was reading a newspaper that had 
just come down from London, and womaalike, 
was of course scanning the marriages and births. 

Suddenly an exclamation broke from her lips 
as her eyes fell on the following announcement i— 

“May Ist, at Poonah, Eugéne Montresor, 
Creamshire Regiment, only son of General Mon- 
tresor, to Lerma, sole child of the late General 
Graham. By telegram.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation she rose, went 
over to Jack, and, kneeling beside him, held the 
paper up for him to read the paragraph. 

“ Jack,” she said, very softly, laying one little 
hand caressingly on his knee, “ won’t you forgive 
me now? 1 really, really haven’t cared a bit 
‘about him for some time before I married you. 
Honestly and truly I haven’t ; and I know now 
that I never did care for him as I love you, dear 
husband. My love for you is so enduring. It 





will live always. Last while my life does. Say 
you forgive me?” 

“My own beloved wife,” he cried, joyfully, 
clasping her in his arms, and pressing her against 
his breast, with a gesture full of long-suppressed 
passion. “I think I have been mad not to do so 
long ago. But I have punished myself more 
than I have you, sweetheart. I've been the most 
miserable man on earth. Longing, hungering for 
a kiss, and not daring to ask for one. Hardly 
venturing to touch your hand.” 

“You shall have fifty now,” she said, tenderly, 
“to make up for it,” and, twining her arms 
round his throat, she kissed again and again 
caresses that he returned with interest, uptil 
they forgot, in their new-found happiness, all the 
misery they had endured, and commenced life 
again with a fuller trust and confidence in each 
other than they had felt when they pledged their 
vows in Paris. 

[THE END.] 








Tue “angry tree” attains a height of from ten 
to twenty-five feet. It is found in Nevada, Cali- 
fornia and Arizona, If disturbed by contact or 
moved by the wind it manifests signs of vexation, 
ruffling its leaves like the hairs of an angry cat 
and emitting a sickening odour. 

Ove of the most remarkable productions of the 
Isles of Chileo is the celebrated “ barometer 
trees,” which grow in great profusion in all of 
the salt marshes. In dry weather the bark of 
this natural barometer is as smooth and white as 
that of a sycamore, but with the near approach 
of storms these characteristics vanish like magic 
and the bark turns black. 

One of the most curious natural productions 
of the West Indies is the famed vegetable fly, an 
insect about the size and colour of a drone bee, 
but without wings. In the month of May it 
buries itself in the earth and begins to vegetate 
By the beginning of June a sprout has gssued 
from the creature’s back and made its appear- 
ance above the surface of the ground. By the 
end of July the tiny tree (known on the island as 
the fly tree) has attained its full size, being then 
about three inches high, but a perfect tree in 
every particular, much resembling a delicate 
coral branch. Pods appear on its branches as 
soon as it arrives at its full growth ; these ripen 
and drop off in August. Instead of containing 
seeds, as one would naturally suppose, these pods 
have from three to six small hard worms upon 
the interior. 

How many landsmen know how a log-book is 
written up? It seems just as complicated as 
double entry book-keeping when one does not 
know, but after a little careful attention and 
study it is as easy to keep a log-book as to eat 
hot gingerbread. There is a list of letters arranged, 
and they look like so much Greek to the unedu- 
cated. The letter 6, for instance, stands for blue 
sky, whether there be clear or hazy atmosphere : 
c indicates cloudy or detached opening clouds, d 
denotes drizzling rain, a small f fog, a capital F 
thick fog, g gloomy, dark weather, A hail, / 
lightning, and m misty, or hazy so as to interfere 
with the view. The letter o represents overcast, 
or when the whole sky is covered with one impene- 
¢rable cloud. Passing showers are noted by the 
letter p, and q indicates the weather to be 
squally. Continuous rain is indicated by an 7, 
snow by an s, and thunder by a ¢ An ugly, 
threatening appearance in the weather calls for 
the letter uv, and visibility of distant objects, 
whether the sky be cloudy or not, is represented 
by the letter v. A small w is wet dew. A full 
point or dot under any letter denotes an extra- 
ordinary degree. As an example of how the 
letters are used take q, p, d,/,¢. This reads very 
hard squalls and showers of drizzle, accompanied 
by lightning with very heavy thunder. Numerals 
denote the force of the wind. A cipher indicates 
calm, 1, light air, 2, light breeze, 3, gentle breeze, 
4, moderate breeze, 5, fresh breeze, 6, strong 
breeze, 7, small gale, 8, fresh gale, 9, strong gale, 
10, whole gale, 11, storm, and 12, hurricane. 
This system of abbreviation is generally adhered 
to on all merchant vessels. 
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A cOUNTRYMAN had consalted a. fortune-teller 
FACETLE. | as to his future, “ You'll be peor, kind sir, until 
. | you're thirty,’ was the prediction ef the gipsy. 
| ‘And then?” “Ob,after that you'll get: used 





THe ihdispensdble ‘servant is master of the | toit.” 
situation, | Break 1T Gently: Mr. Homly isnot a beauty, 
Laxpuape: ‘How do you lke your egg?” | tnd he knows it. When his Get baby, wan bors 
Lopcsr ; “Breath. | they said: yes, “ Well,” said he, “ youmast break 
“Music hath charms to sooth the savage | it to my wife gently.” 
breast.” In case of failure, try ile. bagpipes. | Oy guveesn” eal re Mount “sealing! 
“ —- seaeanetnten nna metre: | | ing a friend upon winning a race, “that vee only 
an. ' , | won ‘after a tremendous struggle ;” and her 
A car sees as well by night as day,'and sing’ | husband added, “We might almost say by a 
rather worse. Herculaneum effort.” 


JaGsoON says it'is strange nobody ever finds out 0 2 ee 
; : N HIS Dienity: “Is Mistah Gwaynus in?’ 
e ay t ’ 
— n wild waves are saying, although ever so asked the sable caller, “He is, sab,” replied: the 
= were ; usky functionary iat the door ; ‘ cut he is occu- 
; GovEantas : =e 13 the future of the verb | pied.” “ How soon,)sah,” gail the caller, pulling 
to love,’ Mary!” Pupil (after a pause): “To | yy his shirt collar, “will Mistah Gwaynus be 
marry, Miss Jones. vacant 2” 

FRIEND (at art eubibition) ; at iat gentle. | “Siro was injured in a railway accident, and 
man an art critic too ! Art Critic: “ No, he’s | lay insensible. for a long time.’ “Did the 
only an artist. m doctors finally bring him to?” “No, Some- 

“Do you enjoy football?” he asked of the man | body whispered that Smith had an excellent case, 
who sat-next to him at the game. “ Rather. and could ino doubt collect heavy damages from 
“ Are you a’player?” “No, Pm asurgeon. the company. That revived him.” 

Taose MipxiouT Prowts: “Who won that| In Unron 1s Strenarn.— First Rival (sadly) : 
Jong-distance walking-match?”  “ Spriggins.” | “ Well, old man, I suppose I must congratulate 
“He did ! Who was his trainer?” “His baby.” | you, She has declined me.” Second Rival 

Draveorst : “ Was that insect powder you got | (mournfully): ‘Why, she also refused me last 
the other day satisfactory?” Gummey: “The | night. It-must be Brown.” Both: “ Let’s go 
insects seem to like it. They are thriving on it.” | and lick him.” 

Orator: “Where, my friends, are our car- JONES was paying a visit to his dentist. “So 
riages ?” Boftle-nosed Man ia'Crowd: “The | you are troubled with the tovuthache ?” inquired 
brewers drive them.” the artist in ivories, “Frightfully.” “Ah! 

“ Money is active,” Fogg read in his newspaper. | does it ‘come on frequently?” “Every five 
“ That’s 80,” he said, “ it’s active enough to keep | minutes.” “And Jastsome time?” “A quarter 
out of my reaeh.” of an hour at least,” 

Mistress: “ How is it that T saw a policeman | | THE Fatat Numper.— Amarintha, in accept- 
hugging you in the kitchen last night ?”” Maid: | ing me you have made me immeasurably happy.” 
“I don't know, faum, unless you was peeping | “I am glad to know it, Arthur. You are not in 
throug#the keyhole.” the least superstitious, are you ?” “ No, darling. 

Sue: ™ Why do you tey so nervously with that | Why do you ask?” “Because you are the 
fan? Are you aftaid of it?” He (gallantly): thirteenth man to propose to me this summer.” 
‘Tam afraid of anything. that could produce a “WILL you tell the jury what the prisoner said, 
coolvess between us.” to you, Mr. 0 rey mm “Yer honour, if wan 

“ Bawworr,” asked Mrs.De Leon, “can you of the jurymin will stip over forninst me from 
cook eu scientific principles?’, “ Sure, un. beyant there, it's with plisure Vl tell him that 
what's the matter wid cooking on a range?” | Same. Come, no nonsense ! Tell the jury from 
asked sensible Bridget. where you are what the prisoner said.” “And 

“Tovant toetudy photography,” mured the | faix, ih he sor ? The wretch. only spoke to 
young'man who had proposed again. “I really | 0 Wee He TOS. m F 
ought, I can develop more negatives ina given | A BEcGaR armed with a cornet stopped in 
time than anybody I know of.” | front of a moa 1 smog ° vee number of 

PHmosopweR: “sAnd €o the marriage of Mr. | Persons were ining. One oftheir number asked 
and ‘Mra, Boggs one 1 hananhdh. "Meals | him to give them a tune. The beggar humbly 
“No doubt of it.” Philosopher: “Which one confessed that he could not play. ‘“ What! you 

9” : | don’t know how to play? Then what good is 


does the loving ? : , : 
wey,» | your instrument to you?” “ 
“ Sex, Mary, are not these flowers beautiful ?”’ | Tasted 1 a It is only a 


“Deed they are, miss. Many a time have I seen | : > 

jist like’em’in bunnits, Ain’t itowenderful how | AT ay recently, _ old fogy had been 

nat’ral these real flowers sometimes is ?” | harrying the company with stupid and unpleasant 
Menrcnant: “ What's the matter with your 


vemarks about natural history. At lergth, in 
writing this morning—new pen?” Book-keeper: | 


| that peculiar tone of voice in. which theological 
| questions-are uttered in the pulpit, the fogy said, 


’ 


“ \4 ai a? “ a 2 ” “ b | ” se 7 } be ns 4 om . 
No, a - New ink : No, sir, What, | « Has an oyster braitis?” ‘“‘ Certainly, replied 
then ? Neuralgia. 


the host ; “for an oyster knows 

A rash Guess: Mrs, Darley: Who was the | yp,” 1 or RNS 
author of the hymn “TI would not live, alway ?” Mr 
Darley: “It couldn’t have been Methuselah, And 
could it?” 

BrigHron CrercymMan: “I did not see you 
place arything in the plate in answer to my appeal 
to think of our Little Christian Crumpets’ 
Christmas dinner.” Ernest: “No; . but I 
thought of them.” 

“T stanp,” said a stunsp orator, “on the broad 
platform of the principles of 1776, and palsied be 
my arm if I desert’em.” “ You'stand on nog hing 
of the kind,” interrupted a little shoemaker in 
the crowd, “you stand in my boots that you 
never paid me for, and I want the money.” 

Norep Prrstoran : “Do you know why it is 
that city people are straight, and walk with 
heads erect, while country: people nearly always 
bend over?” Harmer Hayseed : “TI s’pose it’s 
cause country people ‘hain’t got any tall buildin’s 


CHOLMONDELY - CHOLMONDELY (softly) : 
“ And you'will be my guide and show me the 
lions when I come out to the fair next year, Miss 
Lakely ?”” Miss Lakely (haughtily): “You are 
evidently under the usual British misapprehen- 
sion; Mr. Cholmondely. The World’s Pair is not 
to be anything in the nature of a menagerie ; 
but (relenting) if you are fond of animals, I’ll 
take you to:papa’s hog-factory. It’s so interest- 
ing ; and we'll make a day of it.” 

A CLERGYMAN was once sent for in the middle 
of the night hy one of the ladies of his congrega- 
tion. “ Well; my poor woman,” said he, “so you 
are very ill, and require consolation ? ‘What ean 
Ido for you?” “No,” replied the old lady, “I 
am only nervous, and can’t sleep.” “(How can I 
help that?” asked the parson. “Oh, sir, you 
always put me to sleep so nicely when I go to 
church that I thought if you would only preach 


Mr. anp Mus. O’MALLGAN came to blows in 
the open street. Their friend Mike, -who. has 
witnessed ‘this and, many other sharp engage- 
ments between them, is called. upon to testify - 
‘t Were you t froma the very eanamencement 
of this difficulty?’ “‘Inadade I)was, yer bonour ; 
two years ago.” “Twoyearsago?” “Tattinded 
the wefldin’.” 

Mr. Hoste (ia a terrified whisper) : “Marie, 
there isn’t half enough luacheon for a'l these 
people. What on earth am I to do?” Mra 
Hoste: “Pll’get rid of; some of them, dear.” 
Mr. Hoste (ten minutes later): “ You're a trump, 
Marie! How did you manage to get.so many “to 
got” Mrs. Hoste: “I just whispered to them 
that you bad consented to sing ‘ Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep.’” 

“Ts it becoming to me?” asked she, as she 
paraded in the costume of one hundred years ago 
before the man who is’ not her lord and master, 
but is her husband. “‘Yes, my dear,” said he, 
meekly, “ Don’t'you wish I could'dress this. way- 
always?” she asked. “No,+my dear,” he re- 
plied ; “but it’s so becoming I do wish, my 
darling, that you had livect when ‘that was the 
style.” 

A russy old gentleman enters.a railway car- 
riage, and, without consulting any of the other 
passengers, at once lets down both windows, 
Old Gentleman (looking round complacently) : 
“A cold.morning this, but I must say I like air.” 
Fellow-Passenger (gruffly) : “It seems to me, sir, 
that, under the circumstances, it might probably 
suit you better, 4nd would certainly be more 
comfortable for us, if you would get out and_.sit 
on the roof!” 

In tHE Geonocy Crass.—They had kept, for 
many weeks, a piece of bread, till it was bard and 
black as a coal, wherewith they intended puzzling 
their usually suave and imperturbable professor. 
Young: Hawtry: set. it, out among his colleetions 
on the day their specimens were to be examined. 
Professor Oldston (approaching: Hawtry’s: collec- 
tion, with a view to marking it): ‘‘ Yes, very nice 
collection.” Picks up a piece of fossil, “‘ Yes, 
this is a very good piece of fossilized bone—full 
marks.” Picks up another specimen. “ Yes, 
this is a fine. piece of stalactite—full marks.” 
Picks up. the piece of eld bread, all eyes fixed 
expectantly on him. “ Yes, this is a very fine 
piece of impertinence, for which you will write me 
out two hundred lines.” Collapse of young 
| Hawtry and the rest of the class. 

Maxine tHE Irem Ricut.—“ Do I look like a 
dead man?” This question :was, shot at the 
editor of a paper by aman of ferocious aspect, 
who entered thesanctum ina greathurry. “My 
friend, I have no time to answer conundrums,” 
replied the'editor mildly. ‘‘I want to know it I 
look like a dead man ?” persisted the visitor in a 
louder tone. “It ain’t no conundrum c¢ tler.” 
“T.dou’t know that I’m»bound to answer the 
questions of every excited individual who happens 
to come in. If you'll tell me the object, of your 
call, [ll give the subject some consideration.” 
“ Well, sir, your paperjarnounced me dead, and I 
want to knew whether I look like a dead-‘man.” 
“Why didn’t yousay so? . No, you don’t look like 
adead man.” “ Then your paper lied, didn’t it?” 
“The paper seems to have been misinformed, if 
you are the man it referred to. I allow no maa 
to say it lied.” “Well, ’m the man it ‘referred 
to, lreckon. There ain’t but one Alkali Ike in 
these diggin’s. I’m the terror of the Bad Lands. 
I'ma varmint from the Wicked Desert,.and whem 
I’m mad I can lick the entire press of the United 
States. You hear me?” “I’ve never been 
accused of deafness.” “I could chew you up at 
one mouthful. See?” “I’m not blind.” “Ie 
you don’t make that paragraph right I'll jab yer 
into yer own press and print an impression of yer 
paper on yer carcaze, Twig?” The editor 
twigged. “Will you make that item right?” 
“T will,” replied the editor, rising slowly from 
his chair, with a seven-shooter in one hand and e 
bowie knife in the other. ‘‘ Yes, Ill make the 
paragraph true. You'll look tike a dead man in 
exactly five seconds. What’s your choice, lead or 
steel?” .But-Alkali Ike, the varmint from the 
Wicked Desert, did not remain long enough to 








to look up at,” a little for me!” The parson hurried “ff, 


chooze, and the item hasn’t been corrected yet. 
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SOCTETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 
ee — 


Tre leticth of a wétdan’s ‘f66t should’ be one- 
seventh of her height. 

Mr. GLapsToNE whén a youlg man wrote a 
tragedy in blawk verse’: which has never been 
acted. 

Tue Lord Mayor takes precedence of every 
other subject within the jurisdiction of the City 
of London, even! of the Printe of Wales. 

TH Earl of Rosebery, HeG., Nas Malle 'a very 
generous ‘promise supply a very complete 
technical library to ‘the ‘Boreugh-road Poly- 
technic. 

Tre Royal yacht Osborrie' is to be got ready for 
the Princess of Walés when Hér Royal Highwéss 
takes her Mediterranean trip in January. 

Mr. GrAadstoret, it id ehid, is not likely ever to 
sit in the House of Corhmons again, but that he 
will decept a peeragé just béfore the Afeétig of 
Parliament. 

New watth:chatis aré fitte goldén cords, a 
couple of yards ‘long, and dotted here and thére 
with small pearls, ‘Phey ‘aré worn: around the 
neck, and hang loosely. 

Two thowsind chanieis ‘have been killed by 
Prince Auguste, of Cobiirg, and hé rariks as the 
champion chambis killer of the world, Neéxt to 
him cones ‘the Binperor of Austria, ‘who has 
killed 1,899. 

THE ay Of Riiss'a’s Court dress, which is 
valued at £3,000-has' only: been worn on 6ne 
occasion—viz., ‘ab’ the’ curonatién «of ‘the ‘present 
Empetor. It i# ‘co¥eréd “With magnificent 
embroidery in réal silver. : 

Tae Empress Josephine was the first to 
publi¢ly use’ a pocket-linndkerchief, Her teeth 
were bad, aifa ‘she #racéfiilly conedaled this 
defect by hol@ing a costly handkétchief before 
her lips. The ladies of the court followed her 
example, and the custom was thus indugitrated 
as a fashion. 

Cartynr’s' hat; which is exhibite@ with other 
articles in thé Wou8 he Hvéd in, is one which 
has probably’ Bétr tried on’ moré héedds than any 
other, all visitors seeming anxious to assume it. 
It is of utrisual bizey and in’ most cases’ acts as 
an extirivdisher. 

THERE is a pleasant little rumour floating 
about to the éffécf that an engivemént thay one 
day be announéed between the youngest danghter 
of the Printe‘and Priticess bf Wetes and a! clever 
and wealthy Hdbléniat’ who Was Tory’ enjoyed the 
intimaté friendship of the Royal Family. 

Her Majésty watts’ her soldiér son’ to have 
command of the Aldersliot Division, and we are 
informed that itis about to be officially settled 
for the Duke of Connaught to relievé Sir Evelyn 
Wood, whose deafness is getting better. 

‘Tue habits of the household of the Etiperor of 
Germany are very simple. They rise edtly, the 
Empress bréakfasting alone ‘with the Emperor. 
There is no lufich; bat the Royal Fantily, and in 
consequence, the whole Court, dine at orie o'clock. 
‘At five o’clock ‘tea is served, a plain supper is 
eaten two or'thfee hots later, ard the Harpéror 
and Emipréss’ are rarely out of bed lite? than 
ten o'clock, 

Thr weddihg pift to be presented to the 
Princess Marie bt Rainburh by the’ tradespeople 
of the Three ‘Towns is a splendid sitver bowl 
mounted on an ebony’ plittth, and enrblazoned 
with the afnis of Englatid ahd Reuthabia on 
one side, while the remaiting sides display the 
arms of the towrs; it is altopétHer a fine 
piece of plate and must have cost a great deal 
of money, 

Tue Czaréwitch has déveloped into a tall, stal- 
wart young man; he is now twenty-four years 
of age, acid although his temperanient seems 
excessively timid, he is really very reflective and 
resolute. He is a good listener, though le talks 
little, and speaks like a schoolboy, notwithstand- 
ing his age, He is much under the influence of 
his father, for whom he has a great respect,’ and 
outside the Russian Empire he is not on terms 
of intimacy with any of the Eutop#an Printes, 
except his cousins, the Grétian briés. 





THERE are $9 different bavking companies in 
London. 

Ten days per anntim ig the average amount of 
sicknesa in human life. 

- THE total coloured population of the United 
Statés as tettried urder the census of 1890 is 
7,638,360. Of this number 7,470,040 are persons 
of African descent, 107,475 aré Chinese, 2,039 
are Japanese, and 58,806 are civilized Indians. 

IF twelve persons were to agree to dine together 
every day, but never sit exactly in the same order 
round the table, it wouldtake them 13,000,000 
of years, at the raté of oné ditiner a day, and they 
would have to eat more than 479,000,000 of 
dinnérs before théy could. get through all the 
possible arrangements in which they could place 
themselves. A has ohly one ¢hangé, A B two, 
A B C six, four letters 24; five 120, six 720, 
sévén 5,040, eight 40/320, fine 362.800, twelve 
479,001,600.' 





GEMS. 





THE prudent sees only the difficulties, the bold 
only the advantages, of a great enterprise ; the 
hero sees both, diminishes those, makes these 
prédominatée, and conquers. 

Ir has been wisely remarked that you never 
ought to ask any One to give you his word of 
honour. If you afe talking to ati honest man it 
is superfluous ; if to a rascal, ustless, 

LovE is a faith, and one faith leads to another. 
And this faith is happiness, light; force. Only by 
it does a manenter into the seires of the living 
the awakened, the happy, thé redeemed—of those 
men who know the value of existénce and who 
labour for the glory of God and of the truth. 

As soon as we grow séIf‘satisfied and content 
with what we knéwratid do-and are, we cease to 
advance. Whatevér changé shakes’ us out of this 
false security, shoWs tis our deéficiéticies, associates 
us with our superiors in action or in character, 
and inspires us to greater exertion is a real 
blessing, through whatever disguise of temporary 
pain or mortification it may appéar. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


oe 


Knives will not rust if, in laying them away, 
they are rubbed with a little sweet oil and 
Wrapped in tissue paper. 

Tris easy to tell if eggs are fresh, Drop the 
eges into a Basin of cold water. If they are 

rfectly fresh, they will lie quite flat at the 

jottom. If they settle perpendicularly, they 
are—well, usable ; but, if they float, they are 
Had, and fit for no decent: cookery. 


. | 
Cocoanut TasLet. — 2 lbs, white sugar, ove | 


teacup water, one small coccanut grated ; peel 
the brown skin from the cocoanut and grate it 
finely ; put the sugar and water:on to boil for 
about fivé miutites, stitting all the time ; then 
add the grated cocoanut and boil for a few 
minutes longer, until 4ome dropped on cold water 
becomes a little firm*when taken in the fingers ; 
stir it a few thinutes off the fire, and pour in a 
greased tin, and it will be hard in a:short time. 
Baked Arrrts.—To retain the highest flavour 
it is not advisable to rémove either the skin or 
core of an apple ; indeed, the concentrated flavour 
of a good apple is found at the core and next the 
skin. The apples should be washed, and the 
bicssom of each removed, then placed in a bright 
dripping-pan which is used for no ctlier purpose, 
half a eup of water allowed for six apples; and 
put in the bottom of the pan and a little sugar 
sprinkled over the'top. The oven should not be 
too hot, or they will burst before they are cooked 
through, <A large crockery dish is still better 
than a pan; andif covered at first with a crockery 
pie-plate to allow the apples to steam for fifteen 
ininutes, ‘will ensure their being cooked evenly, 




















A STUTTERER is rarely seen among savages. 
FINGER-NAILS grow most rapidly upon the 
healthy. 


An elephant can carry about 3 tons on its 


back, 

Every Turk, no matter what his station, is 
trained in some art or handicraft, 

THREE miles are the average distance at Which 
a man can see with the naked eye. 

THE piano was invented by Christofali, in 
1711. 

Lusrnovs ink has been invented by a French 
chemist. It is uséd to print posters: and hand- 
bills, whieh may be read in the dark, 

THE atmosphere is so clear in Zululand that, 
it is said} objects can be seen by starlight ata 
distance of seven milés, 

A GERMAN sciéiitist has developeil a system for 
heating conservatories with electricity. The 
temperature never varies, and unhealthy gases 
are avoided. 

Tue se¢ret police of Paris is distinct from the 
regular force. The members, as a rule, are un- 
known to each other ; and often a second detec- 
tive is sent to watch the first employed upon an 
important case. 

I? is pointed out by a scientist that theworld’s 
most precious gems are composed of the com- 
monest substances, the dixmond, for itstance, 
being pure carbon—that is to say, chatdoal dévoid 
of impurities. 

Some sportsmen state that, in order to make 
choice of a puppy from among a number of 
others, it is best to leave the choice to the 
mother herself. In carrying them back to their 
bed, the first the mother takes up will always be 
the best. 

Time suspends his ravages in Bgypt, where the 
smallest marks 6f a knife on a piece of tvoodt 
remain at the’ close of 2,000 years as distinct as 
on the day they were cut, and you can'see after 
twice that interval where a chisel slipped upon a 
block of store. 

At the opening of the Jaffa-Jertsalent Railway 
a curious Moslem rite was observed. Three 
sheep were slaughtered, and their blood be- 
sprinkled on the rails before the first train was 
allowed to proceed upon its journey. his 
superstitious ceremony had for its object the 
scaring away of evil genii, who would otherwise 
have exerted a baneful influence upon passengers 
using the line. 

Moscow has jist had wonderful new public 
baths added to its amenities of civilization—an 
establishment £0 spacious and splendid that it is 
said to be only comparable with the world-famed 
baths of Caracalla. For ladies there are special 
private bathing rooms, with a great many large 
mirrors ; and also massage saloons, and a lifer 
where can be bought the mead’ bathers are sv 
fond of consuming after a Vath. 

AN uncommonly interesting and valuable 
material, familiar to the florists, though little 
known to others, is “raphia,” a fibre made from 
the inner bark of a Japanese tree, and used in 
long shreids for tying delicate plants, it comes 
in long plaits like horsehair, is a pale brownish 
yellow in colour, and when twisted miakes a light, 
stroug twine. Large quantities of “raphia” are 


| imported for the use of florists and gardeners. 


It is found cheaper than manufactured twine, 
and, by reason of its pliancy and softness, is 
more suitable to the use of which it is put. 
Lately; a new commodity has come dn the 
Hanknow market, to which the Customs give 
the name of log tea. It is an inferior tea, 
with stalks, placed in the shape of logs, which 
weigh from eight pounds to eighty pounds each 
log. The tea is wrapped in the leavés of the 
Bambusa latifolia, «nd then redueed in bulk 
by binding round the log with lengths of split 
bamboo. This log tea is sent to the Chinese 
ports for consumption, and is packed tirus from 
motives of economy, both of packing and of 
freight. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Dorcas.—Dr. Kenealy was a Queen’s Counsel. 
G. T.—The date asked for was January 13, 1888. 


Inquirer.—Write to any of the hospitals in the city 
named. 


Drstor.—The lowest sum for which a writ can be 
issued is £20. 

Paase.—The 15th of November, 1871, was on a Wed- 
nesday. 

Dicr’s Dartinc.—The depot and headquarters of the 
Scots Greys are presently in Dublin. 


Garrer GreEEN.—Colonel Burnaby was killed while 
defending the square at Abu Klea. 


JuaniTa.—The young King of Spain and his sister are 
the children of the present Queen Regent. 


Topsy-turvy.—The son of a military officer is not, as 
such, entitled to the designation of esquire. 


Cvierk.—Your handwriting for business purposes is 
fair. Daily practice will improve it. 


Eve.—A letter from England should be delivered at 
San Francisco in about fifteen days. 


T. F.—The entire height of the atmosphere is gene- 
rally thought to be about forty-five miles. 


P. 8.—Saturn is the sixth planet in order of distance 
from the sun, and the third of the superior planets. 


InpEctsion.—It is legal for cousins in any degree to 
marry. 


Sweet Eioureen.—Christmas Day in 1874 was on a 
Friday. 


BriranntA.—The National Debt, in April last, stood 
at £680,680,000. 


Martrimony:—The “ Married Women’s Property Act” 
was passed in 1882. 


Bruce.—“ Rabbet”’ is the correct spelling of a joint 
in carpentry. 


InguisitTivE.—The stipend of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland is £20,000 a year. 


In a Fix.—The giving of an engagement ring would 
be evidence of a promise to marry. 


LittLe Proxie.—The letters “ R. S. 0.” stamped on a 
post letter mean “ Railway sub-office.” 


Sister AnNE.—A domestic servant may be required 
to finish the ordinary day’s work before leaving. 


CrnDERELLA.—A child has by birth the nationality of 
its father irrespective of the country of its birth. 


VitLaGEeR.—A shopkeeper cannot be obliged to sell 
any article out of his window, whether priced or not. 


IcnoramMus.—When the air moves we call it wind. 
} cannot see the air, but we can see and feel what it 
aoes. 


Tissre.—Lode in mining means a metallic vein, or 
any regular vein or course. Also a cut or reach of 
water. 


Brirannta.—The population of England (1891) was 
27,482,000, Scotland 4,033,000, Ireland 4,706,000, Wales 
1,518,000. 


Geor.—Sotto voce means in music, ‘ With a restrained 
voice or moderate force ;" Hors de combat, ‘‘ Out of con- 
dition to fight.” 


Sie Basit.—The County Court judge cannot commit 
any person who, being able to do so, refuses to obey a 
judgment of the Court. 


M. M.—Marriage with a deceased wife's sister, though 
contracted abr in a country in which such marriages 
ave legal, is not legal in England. 

Mippy.—The British Navy is now, or it has been for 
many a day, the first in Europe, and a fair match for 

uy two others united. 


Paci.— Damascus is the most ancient city in the 
world. It was a place of trade and travel before the 
days of Abraham, and has now a population of 150,000. 


INQutIRER.—Woolwich is the headquarters of the Royal 
Engineers. You might apply to the secretary for a form 
of enlistment. 


Anxtous.—Drafts of time-expired soldiers are coming 
home from India, but no notification is given as to when 
they arrive. 


U. K.—The full style is the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, shortened to United Kingdom for 
convenience. 


IcNoraMus.—The world moves on its axis from west 
to east and passes through fifteen degrees of longitude 
in an hour. 


Scot.—The Scotch merk was worth twelve pence and 
one-third of a penny sterling coinage; consequently 100 
merks = £5 lls 


Maacie,—The Victoria Bridge at Montreal is 9,144 feet 
long from shore to shore; the Tay Bridge at Dundee is 
10,780 feet long. 


JosH.—Apply to Secretary, Civil Service, Cannon Row, 
Westminster, 8.W., for particulars and date and place 
of next examination ; will be sent gratuitously. 

CLEANLINFSS.—The juice from a fresh lemon will 


cleanse and sweeten a musty sponge. Rub the juice in, 
and then rinse it out with plenty ef warm water. 





TrovsLep One.—Your only plan seems to be to in- 
struct a solicitor tov commence an action for breach of 
promise of marriage against the man; he might then 
come to terms. 

W. G.—Try what writing to the Postmaster, Cape 
Town, will do for you, enclosing a letter for the p.rson 
you require. Give all particulars of name and employ- 


ment. 
B. N. T.—The nearest station to Marylebone Road is 
Baker Street station, which opens on the road. 8 


Cross is nearest to Gray’s Inn Road—in fact, at 
northern end of it. 


“Quire Enorisx.” —Omit 
three most populous cities in 
517,116; Manchester, 506,469 ; 
479,906. 

M. A. H.—“ To be left till called for” is the usual 
method of address. We advise you, however, to call, 
and make arrangements with your district postmaster 
if you intend having many letters so addressed. 


the Metropolis, the 
ngland are—Live l, 
and Birming ‘ 


R. N.—You cannot get the registry of your birth 
changed by any means ; you are in no way bound to use 
or any way your first Christian name. 
There is no legal obligation to use a name you are chris. 
tened. Your legal name is the name you always use 
and are always known by. 


Jviivs.—Julius was the of all the Roman 
Cresars— t 


quests to Gaul (France), to Britain, and far into Africa ; 
he was excessively ambitious. 


ALLI£.—The po ge Ty to get the flavour of lemon 
is to rub the rind with a piece of loaf sugar till the 


ellow part is taken up, and cover it closely for use. 
he han rind of four lecons out thin, put im a bottle 
and filled with sufficient alcohol to cover the lemon, will 


give essence of lemon if kept long en 

8S. L.—There is no appointment to the position of 
prison warder; that must be obtained through time, 
urgency, or interest. Men are appointed as assistant 





Inqurrinc ReaDER.—Yeou may undertake a 
sion to buy any definite silver article for another — 
but you must not make a practice of it, for profit, with- 
out taking out a plate Quakes license. 


Tommy ATKins.—You ought to consult an old soldier, 
as no outsider could advise you which regiment to join. 
The artillery is as good as any other branch of the ser- 
vice. There are advantages and disadvantages in all 
regiments. 


NiautmncaLe.—It has been found upon inquiry that 
the nations producing the best singers have been those 
least given to flesh-eating. Hence we conclude that a 
diet of fruit, vegetables, and grain—in fact, a vegetarian 
diet—is best for the voice. 


TRAVELLER.—The Great Eastern was 692 feet long, 83 
feet broad, and 60 feet deep; 12,000 tons ter; the 
Campania, Cunarder, now being fitted out, is the next 
in point of size—620 feet long, 65} feet broad, 43 feet 
deep, and 12,500 tons register. 


“ AH, IF HE ONLY KNEW.”, 


Amip the merry dancers _ 
My face is blythe and bright, 
And in the waltz or lancers 
My feet are lithe and light ; 
He frowns to see me laughing 
Amid the joyous crew, 
And he thinks I do not love him— 
Ah, if he only knew ! 


He deems a woman’s ion 
The art of a coquet 
And vows that naught but fashion 
My heart has stirred as yet ; 
He only sees the actress 
Before the play is through ; 
Alas! behind the curtain— 
Ah! if he only knew! 


Must woman e’er be wearing 
Her heart w her sleeve, 
A mark for idle staring 
That lovers may believe? 
I am not cold or fickle, 
Forgetful or untrue ; 
T love him, I adore him— 
Ah! if he only knew! ne 
i. 8. 


Weaver.—You need not apply anywhere, if you only 
“‘suppose”” the man is in the navy ; every man is num- 
bered, and it is only in cases where the number is sup- 
plied that the U. 8. Admiralty will give information 
about him ; you must advertise for him. 


Epwin anp ANGELINA.—Before planting a tree, con- 
sider whether the place chosen will be appropriate when 
the tree is grown. Too many plunt without thinking of 
the future. A tree out of place is a nuisance ; in its 
place, it is a blessing. 

Gracie.—The 79th embarked at Portsmouth on the 
4th of May, 1854, in the troopship Simoom for the Crimea, 
and arrived at Scutari on the 20th of May; it was 
largely made up of volunteers from other regiments, 
having itself given heavy drafts to the 93rd previously. 


Brive E.ect.—It is customary to take the statement 
of the would-be contracting parties in all cases unless 
there is evident reason for questioning their truth. 
Ministers may, however, refuse to marry either minors 
or divorced persons. Many invariably do refuse. 


TeacHeR.—Any person may open a private school, 
without Government interference in any form. But, if 
the local school authorities consider that the instruction 
is not efficient, parents may be summoned before the 
om for not sending their children to an efficient 
school. 


Davy.—We fear nothing would induce the authorities 
to take a man under their standard height. However, 
we would advise you to try—no harm can be done—and 
then, if rejected, you may be certain of acceptance in 
the American navy if of good chest capacity, regardless 
of height, as they want men. 


Justices.—If, when you took the house you —— 
with the landlord that the rent was to be so much per 
week, you are then only entitled to a week's notice, 
notwithstanding that you pay the rent monthly. If, 
on the otker hand, you agreed with the landlord at so 
much per menth, you ar tenant. After you 
have left the house t sue you for rent 
owing. ‘ . \ 


18MAQ3 } 


ise” 





ar » q , porters, foremen of works, 
gasmen, farm bailiffs, t men. 
, &c. The first four rules of arithmetic, reading, 
and writing only are necessary for assistants. 


OnE IN by my eg oa = can be; ara 
only claim for compensation is © person who 
is ae worth suing—the one that sold you the goods; 
except the police choose to interfere on your behalf, the 
owner gets his property back ene geod per and you 
receive nothing ; lice were ly actiog wi 
their right in taking the things away. - 

Punco.—Jn most districts in Canada there is a steady 


demand for capable men and boys, particularly du 
the hay and ts, and for loo! after cattle, 
orses, , &c. Wages with board and lodging aver- 


age from £2 10s. to £3 2s. 6d. a month. Free grants of 
land are also given. A’ is the best time to arrive, so 
we advise you to put o going till then. nam he 


Gror.—The bright star now seen at night is the planct 
Jupiter ; Mars is also seen; Venus and Saturn are both 
morning stars, and not in good position for observation ; 
Jupiter is too far off for ep ey Paap surface to be 
seen ; the noteworthy thing about is his five moons; 
as many as three are sometimes seen with an ordinary 
field glass quite close to the body of the planet. 


Gerty.—-Most cal men and women and most 


ma peculiar 
which would take such cases out of the province of a 
generalization. 
Possy.—The proverb, 
* Whist! and crowing he 
ane to some bad end,” 

is said to occur in a Chinese book in substantially the 
same words. It is also said to be an injunction of the 
Chinese priesthood, and a carefully observed household 
custom, to kill immediately every hen that crows, asa 
preventive against the misfortunes which the circum- 
stance is supposed to indicate. 


F. O. M.—Food (three meals a day), bed and bedding, 

yw —_ attendance, are in all — included in the 
ares Cape Colony. Each third-class passenger 

allowed 10 cubic feet of luggage free. No large outfit is 
necessary, but a man take with him two pairs of 
boots, one strong suit, two pairs of white or light tweed 
trousers, one cool jacket, one cloth cap and one broad 
brimmed straw hat, one pair of slippers or canvas shoes, 
one overcoat, and six articles of each kind of under- 
clot! . December to February are the summer 
months. August, the mid-winter month, is the best 
time for arriving. 


Boosy.—The Jouns ladies who said they were not 
‘afraid of the dark” doubtless felt some diffidence in 
accep’ the offer of escort, and it was perfectly 
natural for them to remark that they were not afraid to 
go from your mother’s house, a short distance, alone. 
You or your mother should have urged the point and 
insisted on sending them home under the protection of 
some adult member of the family. If any breach of 


etiquette was committed, you are the guilty party in’ 
think of 


that you did not say : ‘‘ Why, I couldn’t having 

ou go home alone in the evening,” or something of 
that sort, and then go by al’ means, unless there were 
excellent reasons for not do so. It was not, strictly 
speaking, a co for you offer to see the ladies 
home ; it was your duty as the host to do so. 
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